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BERLIN AND MOSCOW 


HATEVER the invitation extended to M. Molotoff to 
visit Berlin may denote, it is quite certainly not an 
evidence of satisfaction with the military, or indeed the diplo- 
matic, situation of Germany. When things are going well 
Hitler—for whom in 1937 Bolshevism was “the most 
malignant poison that can be given to any people ”—has no 
need and no vse for Russia. But when the invasion of Britain 
has become as futile an instrument of victory as the Blitz- 
krieg, when advances to Spain have to all appearance led 
nowhere, when even the negotiations with Vichy are hanging 
fire, when Italian divisions are being cut up in Greece and the 
Italian navy pulverised at Taranto, then a demonstration of 
activity somewhere is essential to a Government compelled 
to impose the sufferings of another war-winter on its people. 
There may be more than that behind the invitation to 
M. Molotoff, but that alone is amply sufficient to explain it. 
The result of the conversations has not been announced as 
these words are written, but result there no doubt will be. 
Hitler could not afford to let his latest guest’s visit prove as 
unproductive as Senior Sufier’s. A new Russo-German agree- 
ment, to the ostensible detriment of Great Britain, and perhaps 
of China and the United States, seems a virtual certainty. 

It cannot be pretended that such a development would be 
agreeable ; Sir Stafford Cripps at Moscow has been working 
for months to dispel the likelihood of it. But equally there 
is little cause in it for agitation. Fifteen months ago Gerraany 
signed a pact with Russia, which did at least give the assurance 
that Russia would not join the Allies, but, so far as is known, 
has conferred no advantages beyond that. What Germany 
presumably desires today is a free hand in the Balkans, which 
means an end to Russia’s traditional role as the protector of 
Slav peoples, and an undertaking by Russia to keep Turkey 
That possibility is by no means unimportant. Turkey 


neutral. 





has nothing but contempt for Italy and no serious fear of 
Germany. President Inonu’s public declarations at the be- 
ginning of this month were all that we, as Turkey’s ally, could 
desire. But the Anglo-Turkish treaty contains the express re- 
servation that no undertakings embodied in it shall be so inter- 
preted as to involve Turkey in war with Russia. It might, 
therefore, be quite possible for Russia, if she chose, to immo- 
bilise Turkey at a moment when both we and Greece might 
be extremely glad of Turkey’s aid. 

That contingency has to be faced, and it probably represents 
the worst that can come out of the Berlin conversations. There 
will, of course, be plenty of window-dressing, plenty of rhetori- 
cal bombast about the co-operation of Russia in the creation 
of the new order—alias the new tyranny—in Europe and Asia, 
and possibly enough economic agreements whereby Russia will 
undertake to supply oil and other commodities (which is by no 
means the same thing as supplying them) to Germany, and 
perhaps to grant facilities for the production of aeroplanes out 
of range of British bombers, which have already got as far as 
the Skoda works at Pilsen. All that matters little, even if the 
quid pro quo is a free hand for Russia in Iran and Iraq, and 
even India; Russia wants war with us no more than she wants 
war with Germany. The situation, morcover, is a little com- 
plex. Russia 1s anxious to improve her relations with the United 
States, and the American Secretary of the Navy has just pro- 
claimed pointedly what the United States thinks of deals be- 
tween dictators. Germany is anxious to cultivate Franco’s 
Spain, and General Franco still thinks about Bolshevism what 
Hitler thought about it in 1937. Even the compliant Vichy 
sees Communism as its chief internal danger. All things con- 
sidered, we can await the outcome of the Hitler-Molotoff con- 
versations with some tranquillity, with minds untroubled and 
efforts unrelaxed. 
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HE sustained failure of the Italian attack on Greece is, 

of course, primarily a testimony to the courage and morale 
of the Greek troops and to the signal efficiency of the higher 
command. The tactics which led to the trapping, and the 
subsequent destruction, of the Italian Alpini division in the 
Pindus sector are evidence of brilliant staff-work. The Italian 
commander-in-chief has been replaced, and desperate efforts 
will, no doubt, be made to retrieve the situation. There has 
been a disposition to conclude that Greece must in the end 
fall to immensely superior numbers, but that judgement may 
conceivably be premature. Winter is at hand, the terrain, 
which prevents the Italians from deploying effectively, is all 
in favour of the defence, and British aid, as evidenced in the 
brilliant achievement of the Fleet Air Arm against the Italian 
fleet at Taranto, has already come near revolutionising the 
whole Mediterranean situation. Italian superiority in numbers 
is only of importance if reinforcements and supplies can be 
carried umimpeded across the Straits of Otranto. The advent 
of British bombers, and the devastation they have inflicted on 
what was the Italian fleet, warrant the belief that such 
ascendancy in the air may be achieved as to make both the 
Southern Italian and the Albanian harbours practically un- 
usable. Even the passage of the narrow straits by supply-ships 
may be made impracticable. That conclusion is not fully 
warranted yet, but many indications point to it. Any such 
development must inevitably bring Germany more into the 
Balkan picture, for Italy cannot be left to be defeated. 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Russia would all be affected 
by that. But they are all, at the same time, impressed, as 
Spain at the other end of the Mediterranean must be, by the 
new balance of naval power in that sea. 
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The Rumanian Earthquake 

One result of the severe earthquake which Rumania ex- 
perienced on Sunday was an extensive and distressing loss of 
life; another was extensive and less distressing damage to the 
oilfields. It would be less than human if, with no lack of 
sympathy for the unhappy victims of the disaster, we in this 
country were not concerned most to know how far Rumania’s 
capacity for the production and transport of vil has been 
diminished. For that country is now virtually enemy territory, 
though for reasons by no means clear the British Govern- 
ment sull maintains diplomatic relations with it. Germany 
occupied Rumania partly for strategic reasons, but partly, 
and more, with a view to laying hands on the country’s oil- 
supplies, all the more urgently needed now that the R.A.F. is 
playing havoc with German storage-depots and plants producing 
synthetic oil. Seme, it is clear, of the Rumanian oil-fields have 
been fired by the earthquake, and at various ports equipped 
with special installations for the export of oil extensive damage 
is said to have been caused. According to some reports the 
result is such as to modify radically Rumania’s military and 
economic situation. The news so far is hardly dependable 
enough to warrant that conclusion, but it is clear that Nature 
has intervened to diminish, to a degree yet to be determined, 
the value to Germany of Germany's latest conquest. 


The Czecho-Polish Pact 

The agreement concluded between the Polish Government 
and the provisional Czecho-Slovak Government, both at present 
domiciled in London, is a document of both immediate 
and potential importance. It contains two clauses, one politically 
effective. the other denunciatory of the brutality and outrage 
being daily perpetrated by the Nazis on the territories of both 
temporarily conquered peoples. By the first clause Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia pledge themselves to bury their ancient 
enmities—which were acute and deplorable—and enter, as 
soon as their freedom is regained, into a closer economic and 
political association susceptible of forming the basis of “a new 
order ” (the term has sinister connotations) in central Europe. 
The nature of the association is wisely left unspecified. It will 
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presumably involve constant staff contacts in the military field 
and may in the economic go as far as a customs union. Ip 
these matters the Governments of the two countries will no 
doub: feel their way with mingled enterprise and prudence 
when the time for possible action comes. Meanwhile it js 
emphasised that this is no exclusive arrangement ; the adhesion 
of neighbouring States is definitely encouraged. The Czecho- 
Polish agreement naturally suggests the possibility of similar, 
though not necessarily identical, understandings between two 
other Governments also at present domiciled in London, those 
of Holland and Belgium, and it is in fact announced that the 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers of each are already in contact, 
These are wise moves, by which the foundation of a saner 
Europe !s beginning to be laid. 


Mr. Eden’s Return 

It is likely to prove invaluable to the Government to have 
Mr. Eden’s first-hand experience gained by his visits to so 
many theatres of war in the Near and Middle East. In these 
regions warfare on a major scale and a minor scale is either 
already being or is likely to be conducted, and there is call for 
action in many directions. There are powerful Italian armies 
which have entered Egypt from Libya, against which there are 
massed powerful British forces to deal with them. Farther 
south active warfare is going on both on the west towards Libya 
and on the East towards Eritrea. The war in Greece demands 
action directed from the bases in Egypt or Palestine, and in 
Palestine itself provision has to be made against possible enemy 
action. Mr. Eden has visited not only Cairo, the centre of the 
main activities, but the actual outlying centres in Egypt, the 
Sudan, Palestine and Transjordania, and he has met General 
Smuts on one of these occasions, and the Emir Abdullah on 
another. From the many scenes of fighting there will be com- 
peting claims for reinforcement, and from the leaders many 
suggestions us to steps that might be taken. Mr. Eden will be 
in a singularly advantageous position for weighing the pros 
and cons of this and that plan between which often a choice 
must be made. He has a vantage-ground from which to state 
the case for the soldiers with judgment when his opinion is 
sought by the War Cabinet. His mission is in itself evidence 
of the immense importance which the Government attach to 
the war in the Mediterranean; and it is clear that he returns 
full of confidence in the power of the army in Egypt to give a 
good account of itself. 


A Free French Victory 

The capture of Libreville, the capital of the French colony 
of Gabon, by General de Gaulle’s forces has some military, 
and more political and psychological, importance. Gabon was 
reported to have joined General de Gaulle voluntarily at the 
end of August, and so in fact it had, but under pressure from 
Vichy the Governor changed his mind and, reinforced by marines 
despatched by Marshal Pétain, has held the capital and certain 
other centres against the Free French movement. One such 
centre, Lambaréne, was captured by Free French forces last 
week, and on Sunday the Vichy commander at Libreville 
capitulated. There is still some cleaning-up to be done at 
one or two other points in the colony, but it seems safe to 
consider the colony as a whole as definitely Free French. The 
development is welcome, for the less of the West African 
coastline that remains under the control of Vichy the better. 
Its reactions should not be negligible, for it shows that General 
de Gauile, perhaps as the result of reflection on events at 
Dakar, has abandoned his decision never to take up arms 
against fellow-Frenchmen. The effect of its abandonment in 
this instance should be to hearten Free French sympathisers 
in other colonies. in the evidence it provides of General de 
Gaulle’s capacity to strike blows for his cause when occasion 
demands that. The 400.000 natives who inhabit Gabon (as 
against 1,200 Europeans) need not perhaps be credited with 
any violent preference as between the Marshal and the General. 
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Meanwhile interesting but as yet quite unreliable reports regard- 
ing General Weygand’s hostility to any form of surrender of the 


French colonies to Germany or Italy are current. 


Ge-e-al Hertzog and the Nationalists 


General Hertzog’s resignation of the party leadership after a 
stormy meeting of the Re-united Nationalist Party of the Free 
State at Bloemfontein cleses a period of some fourteen months 
in which he was associated with Dr. Malan and the extreme 
Nationalists. At the beginning of the war, when he announced 
his po.icy of non-belligerence for South Africa, and resigned 
after his defeat in favour of General Smuts, he carried his group 
with him to form a joint Opposition with Dr. Malan. But he 
had little in common with him, and it was soon evident that 
the jatter’s supporters did not trust him. As recently as last 
June, after the fall of Paris, General Hertzog was still pressing 
for withdrawal from the war; but he had no liking for the ex- 
extreme Republicanism of his new associates, still less for the 
racial antagonisms which Dr. Malan’s Afrikanerdom seemed 
bent on perpetuating, or its em:phatic leaning towards the Nazis. 
Mr. Havenga and other personal followers of General Hertzog 
retire with him from a political alliance which from the first was 
uncomfortable, and it is significant that he has advised his friends 
to support General Smuts at a forthcoming by-election. What- 
ever his views about participation in the war, General Hertzog 
at least had no illusions about Hitler, and would probably sub- 
scribe to the words spoken by General Smuts last Saturday: 
“May God prevent that South Africa should receive its Re- 
public from the hands of the Germans and Hitler.” 


Is :.ar Production Behindhand ? 

In asking for patience from those who wonder why we 
are not yet taking the offensive against the enemy Mr. Churchill 
reminded them las: Saturday that whilst the Germans have 
long been preparing for war British production in munitions 
is now only in the early part of its second year. But what 
about the future? Are our plans of production so !aid .that 
within a reasonable space of time our production will equal 
and surpass that of the enemy? In an article in a Bulletin of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics Mr. Balogh maintains that 
we are still lagging seriously behind. He estimates that 
German war expenditure rose between June, 1939, and July, 
1940 from a little over £2,000,000,000 per annum to nearly 
{£4,000.000,000; the total is probably £5,000,000,000 
if we include the whole war effort of Axis Powers and the 
occupied countries. He maintains that our present expendi- 
ture on the fighting services and their equipment is at a rate 
of less than £3,000,000,000 (excluding the war effort of the 
Dominions), and that we shall never draw level without 
further curtailment of civilian consumption and a substantial 
increase of general productivity. Perhaps he does not make 
sufficient allowance for the fact that Germany has an even 
larger task than we have—she has to watch the Russian frontier, 
to keep down subject peoples, to guard thousands of miles 
of coastline, maintain a land army on a scale which for some 
time we cannot expect to equal, and make good the defects of 
her main ally. None the less the conclusion that our production 
is still inadequate, that we are not yet even catching up on all 
the arrears of production, seems to be justified. 





The Spectator will publish next week a Christmas 
Literary Number in which, while not maintaining the 
scale of Christmas Numbers of pre-war years, we hope 
to include special articles by Sir Max Beerbohm, Lord 
Davil Cecil, Sir Alfred Zimmern and Dr. W. B. Selbic, 
and reviews by Herbert Read, Professor D. W. Brogan, 
Sir Herbert Richmond, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Canon 
Mozley and John Betjeman. 
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The \eek in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It would be diffi- 
cult to improve on the tribute passed by the Prime Minister 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Baldwin were the figure-heads of the late National 
Government, but the administrative brain behind financial and 
social policy was that of the ex-Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
and former Minister of Health. Improvements in pensions, 
the Unemployment Assistance Board, a progressive Housing 
policy, these and many other social reforms bear the hall-mark 
of Neville Chamberlain’s great administrative experience. He 
was a very good Parliamentarian; he enjoyed a tough battle 
where intricate knowledge and accurate statistics formed the 
essentials of the debate, because he was always a master of 
detail and precise statement. I can think of no other member 
of the present Government, even with its wider complexion, 
whose record is comparable, unless it be Herbert Morrison. 

* * * * 

Parliament is growing more and more active ; its vitality is 
being restored by events. There have been two personal 
attacks, a large number of questions, assertions of independent 
views on minor Bills, legitimate concern about Press reports 
and a general view that some Ministers are becoming dis- 
respectful and dictatorial. This is part of the ordinary and 
proper function of Parliament. But of all forms of procedure 
personal attack is the least effective. Commander Bower has a 
case: there is anxiety about the Board of Admiralty and the 
slow promotion of brilliant officers, but the issue between the 
First Lord and Commander Bower did little to enlighten the 
real questions. Similarly there is a case against Captain 
Margesson, but the personal attack made by Mr. Vyvyan Adams 
would be more likely to entrench his position and endear him 
to the whole House. The Chief Whip is a strong personality 
and an efficient agent of any Prime Minister, but he is not 
necessarily the best choice for a broad non-party Government, 
in which rebels of previous régimes form the majority. 

+ + * + 

Mr. Butler tried to persuade the House of Commons to vote 
£2,500 to the British Association for International Under- 
standing. This excellent body, closely connected with the dis- 
tinguished name of Mr. G. M. Young (well known to readers 
of The Spectator) produces a small brochure called the British 
Survey. The Survey is a carefully written description of 
foreign countries and as far as these things can be impartial 
and objective it reaches a high level of achievement. But why 
should it be subsidised, even if it is useful to soldiers and 
school-teachers? The Oxford University Press has produced 
scores of cheap pamphlets on comparable subjects. The Army 
Education scheme has ample money to develop its own ideas. 
Most of Mr. Butler’s arguments could be riddled, some were 
frankly specious. Very wisely he withdrew the Estimate. There 
are great dangers in this sort of piece-meal policy: there are 
also greater dangers in much of the Ministry of Information’s 
pamphlets and lectures. It is time that the Board of Education 
and Ministry of Information defined the difference between 
adult education and “ morale ” propaganda. 

* * * * 

A short debate on school camps was attended by less than 
a score of members, there being no great personal questions in- 
volved. There are now thirty-one camps in existence. Until the 
whole conduct of these new educational experiments is put in 
the hands of the Board of Education, it is idle to expect an 
informed discussion. There now appears to be a chance that 
this course will be taken. After all, these camps are boarding- 
schools for boys who would normally attend Senior or Central 
schools. They raise education problems of the first order; they 
may pave the way for new types of instruction, new curricula 
and new methods. I hope that Mr. MacDonald will free the 
Ministry of Health from any further connexion with them, so 
that their fruitful experience may permeate the new educational 
structure which the post-war world will demand. 
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” E still unite, we still strive mightily,” said President 

Roosevelt in his Armistice Day speech, “ to preserve 
intact that New Order of the ages founded by the fathers 
of America.” It happened that on the same day the 
Governments of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia spontaneously 
issued a declaration stating their determination after the 
war to enter as independent and sovereign States into 
“a closer political and economic association, which would 
become the basis of a new order in Central Europe and a 
guarantee of its stability.” These two confident affirmations 
of a New Order already in process of becoming or about 
to begin are based in the one case upon a conviction 
acted upon as long ago as 1776, when the American 
Declaration of Independence was signed and published, 
and in the other upon a hope not more forlorn of sweeping 
away another absolute tyranny and setting up in its place 
an association of free nations. 

The New Order proclaimed by Mr. Roosevelt is an ideal 
that has never been absent from the minds of men since 
the Revolution in England, the Declaration of Independence 
in America, and the more general ferment caused by the 
Revolution in France. It is one that has profoundly 
affected the destinies of all the democracies and has 
influenced countries which were not democracies. The 
institutions that have grown up under its inspiration have 
been imitated, sometimes successfully, sometimes un- 
successfully, and efforts have been made to extend some 
of their characteristics from the national to the inter- 
national sphere. The New Order, as conceived in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is still in process of 
creation, still imperfect, still struggling against older ideas 
feudal or barbaric in their origin, and now threatened by 
them, but capable of arising stronger than ever when the 
debris of the old order, shattered by the war, is intelligently 
swept away. 

But the devil can quote Scripture. 
also been proclaimed by Japan in the Far East. A New 
Order has been proclaimed by Hitler in Europe. Earlier 
still Fascism arrived with fair promises, undertaking to 
sweep away the abuses of democracy and to set up a new 
order based on centralised government, on authority sub- 
duing the divergent wills of individuals to the despotic 
will of one. The absolute power doctrine, its scope at 
first restricted to a single State, could not stop there. It 
is the nature of absolute power to seek more power, to 
force its “order” not only upon one people but on more 
‘and more peoples. The “ New Order” declared by Japan 
required that China, accepting a puppet Government, 
should become subservient to Japan; it required that Far 
‘Eastern territories coveted by Japan should be brought into 
a relationship with her which would enable her to control 
their economy. It simply meant the expansion of Japan 
‘and the exploitation of the Far East in her interest. 

Hitler, too, can talk Scripture, even if he knows it only 
in corrupt versions. After France had fallen under his 
control, when he sought to woo Spain to his side and 
persuade Balkan countries to submit without fighting, he, 
too, began to talk of a New Order—the New Order in 
Europe. It was to be a splendid state of affairs on the 
Continent whose complete realisation was only hindered 
by the perversity of Great Britain. In the proclamation 
of this Millennium nothing was said about the superiority 
and supremacy of the Nordic races and Germans in par- 
ticular, about the inferiority of less worthy races, the 
suppression of the Jews, or the German ambition to find 
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room to live in Europe at the expense of those who already 
lived there. It said nothing about the treatment of the 
Poles and Czecho-Slovaks, described by their provisiongj 
Governments—“ the expulsions of the native population 
from large areas of its secular homelands, the banishing 
of hundreds of thousands of men and women to the interior 
of Germany as forced labour, mass executions and deporta- 
tions to concentration camps, the plundering of public 
and private property, the extermination of the intellectual 
class and of all manifestations of cultural life.” If Hitler 
triumphed he might succeed in imposing a German order 
upon the whole of Europe as Rome did upon the Roman 
Empire, sustained by force, and based upon submission 
to the conquerors’ rules, but without the Roman law, 
without the Roman tolerance, without any Roman con- 
ception of a Jus Gentium—without anything whatever for 
the conquered to compensate them for the loss of liberty, 

The New Order of Hitler is a myth. The New Order 
of President Roosevelt is something that already exists for 
part of the world, even though its operation is not yet 
perfected, and is capable of expansion in the spirit in which 
the Polish and Czecho-Slovak Governments desire to 
expand it. Mr. Roosevelt is right in going back to those 
earlier conceptions of liberty formulated in the Declaration 
of Independence: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident,” it ran, “ that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 
of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Little more than this is 
needed fer the complete statement of all that is funda- 
mental in democracy. If its ideals are far from fulfilment, 
if there are still inequality of opportunity and grave barriers 
to the pursuit of happiness, none the less it is a fact that 
institutions exist in Britain, America and elsewhere for 
giving effect to its principles, and that popular sympathy 
in the democratic countries is in tune with its humane 
doctrines and is horrified when they are palpably violated. 
It implies also an Order which demands to be realised in 
the international as well as the national sphere. Great 
Britain and the American Colonies drifted into war and 
separated because the reactionary Government of 
George III was incapable of realising that democracy could 
be exported. The British Commonwealth of Nations has 
remained intact and indissoluble because Britain had 
learnt its lesson, and because self-governing countries, 
united under the Empire, cannot desire to relinquish the 
advantages of their unique association. 

It is the deep-lying conviction of these “ self-evident 
truths,” asserted in the Declaration, that holds the British 
Empire together, compelling its nations to unite for the 
defence of their “Order” in war as in peace. It is the 
same awareness of the possession of a common “ Order ” 
which already exists and must be upheld that now draws 
the United States to the support of Great Britain. The 
maintenance of this, an already existing relationship 
between States, which presupposes peace and increasing 
future co-operation to enable men to live “in pursuit of 
happiness,” is one essential of our “ war aims”; and the 
second is similar—its extension to other States. The Polish- 
Czecho-Slovak declaration is entirely in accord, promising 
“closer political and economic association” and 
co-operation based on “ respect for the freedom of nations, 
the principles of democracy, and the dignity of man.” 
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President Roosevelt’s promise of a New Order starts 
then, not from the imaginary and the Utopian, but from 
an actuality—the Order that already exists in the United 
States of America and in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, powerful combinations which are now treading the 
same path together, united by inner necessity. That the 
countries of Europe, too, will rise to the opportunity of 
“ breaking down barriers in a more closely knitted world ” 
is a possibility that the very destruction of the present war, 
the smashing up of existing organisations by German 
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brutality, may make more realisable. In this terrific 
struggle against the re-emergent forces of the Dark Ages 
Britain, the Dominions and also the United States stand 
fast, bound together by laws of their being which 
transcend the policies of a moment—by their history, 
their institutions, their nature and consequent resolve to 
make a still better thing of democracy. By their example 
and leadership the countries that remain intact and un- 
tarnished will lend their help in constructing a real order 
out of the chaos left by the dictators. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW far the average German believes his own newspapers 

is a question there is no means of answering. It is not 

unimportant, because national morale in Germany must depend 

to some extent on current beliefs about the situation in Great 

Britain. Take, in that connexion, this from the Munich 

Neueste Nachrichten, which was once a perfectly respectable 
paper: 

Telephonic communication between London and_ the 
provinces is prohibited. Children are running distraught 
about the streets searching for their parents, a spectacle 
which recalls the worst period of the *Bolshevist revolution. 
All cinemas have been shut since September. Epidemics 
are raging, the severe weather making it impossible to check 
them. 

If that were true Germans might well be forgiven for thinking 

victory was just round the corner and supporting their Govern- 

ment as unreservedly as ever. And if they really believe it true, 

that comes to much the same thing. It is hard, moreover, to 

see how the Ministry of Information or anyone else can get 

the ‘ruth into Germany. Conceivably Americans might help. 
* 7 *x * 

When the total of air-raid deaths in September was returned 
at close on 7,000—6,954, to be precise—there seemed every 
likelihood that the October figures would show an increase, for 
not only is there one more day in October than in September, 
but what is known as the Blitzkrieg did not start till Septem- 
ber 7th. It is satisfactory to find that there is in fact a reduc- 
tion—to 6,334. We are now halfway through November, and 
if London is to be taken as criterion, a further reduction this 
month may be looked for, for raids on the capital have on the 
whole been less intensive in the past fortnight than in Sep- 
tember. But the experience of the country as a whole may 
not tally with London’s. Distressing as is the nightly death 
and destruction frcm the skies, it is some satisfaction to hear 
from the Prime Minister that there is every ground for believing 
the enemy is exerting his maximum effort. For that and other 
reasons a gradual improvement in the situation may be looked 
for. The aeroplane indeed may be a less serious menace than 
the submarine. This week’s figure of shipping lost, 72,595, 
compares with 63,265, 198,030 and 16,860 respectively in the 
three previous weeks—evidence of the irregularity of the 
U-boats’ successes. Next weck’s figures, swollen as they will 
be by the inclusion of the ‘ Laurentic’ and ‘ Patroclus,’ cannot 
be low. The Navy has a formidable task before it in these 
winter months. 

* * * x 


A day or two ago I came across a curious sentence in a 
letter written by Mr. Neville Chamberlain to his brother Sir 
Austen and reproduced in Sir Charles Petrie’s life of the 
latter. It was at the time when Sir Austen had been con- 
spicuously passed over by Mr. Baldwin in the composition 
of the Conservative Cabinet of 1923. “I have had my time 
of scorching humiliation,’ wrote the younger brother, in offer- 
ing sympathy and counsel, “and don’t need to be told what 
it means.” There is no indication of what the reference is, 
and it has set me wondering. “Scorching humiliation % is a 
strong phrase for any known experience in Neville Chamberlain’s 
political career. The nearest to such an experience, I suppose, 


was tenure of the Director-Generalship of National Service, 
into which Mr. Chamberlain was jumped in 1917 and when 
there left to fend for himself as best he could. Perhaps some- 
one can suggest a better explanation. 

* * * * 

Malta’s astonishing immunity from serious air-raid damage 
is one of the surprises of this war. If anything was generally 
taken for granted eighteen months ago it was that if Italy 
declared war against us Malta would inevitably be untenable. 
Then there were the alarms about the mystery island of 
Pantellaria, between Sicily and Tunis, on which no foreigner 
might set foot. That was to be of vital strategic importance 
as a submarine base, cutting Mare Nostrum in half and closing 
the channel between Sicily and Africa to every hostile ship. 
As things have turned out, Malta, after 180 air-raid warnings, 
reckons Italian losses in aeroplanes as at least 14 to 1 and has 
long since ceased to entertain any concern it may have ever had 
about the air-menace. Pantellaria matters as little as if the 
ocean had overflowed it. It is always a mistake to underrate an 
enemy and no doubt we are rightly warned of the strength 
and efficiency of Graziani’s army in Africa. But Malta and 
Pantellaria and Greece encourage no unduly high opinion of 
Italian prowess—to say nothing of the Taranto devastation on 
Monday. The week’s news has other instructive features. 
One British armed-merchant cruiser protecting a convoy of 
38 vessels goes to certain death by engaging a German raider 
and thereby allows at least 30 of the convoy to escape. Two 
Italian destroyers escorting (as well not to say protecting) four 
supply-ships take to their heels when British light forces 
approach, leaving their charges to perish. 

* * * * 


Mr. Joseph Kennedy may or may not be returning to Lon- 
don as American Ambassador, but things have undeniably been 
made rather difficult for him in both his own country and this 
by the observations attributed to him by the Boston Globe, 
and still more by the inadequacy of his repudiation of them. 
What he is alleged to have said is that democracy was finished 
in England; that it would be succeeded by National Socialism; 
and that the same thing might happen in the United States if 
the United States went to war. Challenged regarding the state- 
ment the Ambassador only protested that what was quoted was 
a private conversation and that anyway it was incorrectly 
quoted. There sezms to have been no withdrawal of the offend- 
ing phrases. For offending they certainly are in one way if not 
another. Whatever may be thought of the tact of saying of a 
country which claims to be fighting for democracy that demo- 
cracy is dead in it, the statement as a statement is absurd, and 
if Mr. Kennedy did make such a statement, or anything like it, 
he compels the conclusion that he used his opportunities for 
observation in the past three years singularly ill. 


. * * * 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, I read, “combines the brilliance 
of Balliol with the wisdom of the East.” Trinity, Cambridge, 
where Mr. Nehru was educated, has always specialised in 
Balliol brilliance. 

* * * * 
MEN WORKING OVERHEAD. 


Notice in Piccadilly: 
JANUS. 


Firm of Dornier? 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE NEXT STEP 


By STRATEGICUS 


E are passing through what may be the most difficult 

phase of the war. While we were in the carly stages 
we were living from hand to mouth, and the immediate fore- 
ground monopolised all our thoughts. Though the gravest 
possibilities could not be ruled out, our responsibilities were in 
a real sense less. There was rarely any question of the course 
of action at any mement. We were fighting for our lives; and 
living precariously has its liberations. But now much is changed. 
We have come through a severe and testing crisis. We have, 
as Mr. Churchill says, “turned the corner.” Our resources, 
absolutely and relatively to those of the enemy, are strikingly 
greater; and this cendition, with the extension of the war, has 
led to the remarkable enlargement of our opportunities. It 1s 
here that we touch upon the difficulty of the hour. With 
the growth of our striking force, and its strategical disposition 
in various points of vantage, we become subject to pressures we 
did not experience before. There are possibilities of action in 
numerous directions and seeming possibilities in a vastly greater 
number; and our problem is not to miss for excess of caution 
the golden opportunity and not to attempt from excess of 
daring the project that may set us back months in relative 
strength. In a word, we must cut our coat according to our 
cloth, but use the scissors with a dash of ambition. 

Whatever we do, it is certain that there are other things 
which will persist in seeming preferable; and many of the 
better courses must be passed by simply because we have not 
the resources to pursue them to a successful issue. Yet this 
phase of half-sufficiency has just come upon us, and the habits 
of our penury may still cling to us. It is this that gives rele- 
vance to a letter which appeared in the Daily Telegraph a 
week ago. The writer, who signed himself “ Miles,” and appar- 
ently with every justification, stated that he had during the 
past four months “ attended corps exercises, divisional exer- 
cises, brigade exercises and battalion exercises. With one 
exception, no exercise has afforded any practice in air co- 
operation or has given commanders an opportunity of secing 
how valuable an aid this can be.” Now that seems frankly an 
impossible situation; and the Secretary for War has by impli- 
cation admiticd it. gravity in his statement that the closest co- 
operation is to begin at once. One might consider the incident 
closed were it not for the time-lag which has hitherto prevented 
the adoption of this fundamental feature of modern warfare. 
For, of course, the soldier put his case much too mildly. It ts 
not a question of the value of such co-operation but of its 
absolute necessity. 

Clearly there was a time in the too recent past when every- 
thing turned upon the Air Force being available for attacking 
the enemy over our own soil and in the heart of his own 
country. At times, the doubt rose whether we had enough 
fighters: or whether we had enough bombers to cut down the 
enemy's power of replacement and reinforcement. It is not so 
long since that there was some doubt whether we could afford 
to indulge in the luxury of carrying the war into Germany 
while the issue seemed to hang so precariously over our own 
land. But that time has passed; and we can now realise that 
the decision of the Command to push on with its invasion of 
Germany was well-judged; and while we do not know how far 
it has passed, we are at least entitled to lay it down as an un- 
challengeable proposition that an army not trained in the 
closest co-operation with the Air Force is not an army adapted 
to the warfare that confronts us. There will be some who may 
have felt the temptation to improve the occasion by insisting 
that this situation could never have occurred if the army had 
had its own air-complement. Fortunately almost everyone now 
realises that it is the independence of the Air Force that has 
been the foundation of its triumphs; and it seems certain that 
history will say that, even if it did not win the war, the Air Force 
saved us from defeat. 

But it was the fear that what this soldier has stated might 
be generally true of our army training that appeared to justify 


“ 


my two articles on “ Design for Victory.” We must defeat 
the enemy on his own line. We are doing this in the air; for 
it cannot have escaped notice that we are inflicting more 
damage on him than he upon us because we have designed and 
built better machines and are operating upon scientific lines 
while he is indulging in haphazard terror-attacks. But the 
same must apply to the army. We cannot challenge his num. 
bers; but we may challenge him in the quality of the army 
we place in the field, if we are careful at this moment to set 
about training an army of quality and not a mere roll of divyi- 
sions, if we train perfect armoured divisions in co-operation 
with aeroplanes and build up a real army by looking with the 
utmost care to the liaison which alone differentiates the 
organised army from a mass of soldiery. 

The same difficulty faces us in the development of actual 
operations. We have just effected a very workmanlike opera- 
tion at Gallibat. There is no need to exaggerate its immport- 
ance, since its main role at present seems to be to compel the 
Italians to waste their strength on attempts at recapture. Apart 
from that it has, of course, heartened the Abyssinians and 
cheered the troops who took part in it. There are operations 
proceeding about Kassala. The real importance of these actions 
is the proof they afford of the increasing confidence of the 
British command born of the increasing strength of its re- 
sources. Some part of Graziani’s advantage in securing these 
springboards for the launching of a feint attack has now gone. 
He has been ferced to face the fact that the army in the Near 
East is now much stronger and very much more formidable. 

The repercussion of this change on the outlook upon the 
main front in the Near East has been remarkable. The de- 
fection of France left Italy with a force superior in every way, 
except that of morale, to the British army in Egypt. But the 
opportunity was not taken; and the respite was seized upon to 
strengthen the resources of General Wavell. The prospect then 
facing Graziani was so much worse that the Axis Powers had 
to give their minds to its improvement. The Balkans seemed 
naturally to offer the best field for the first steps in effective 
diversion. The project was to seize ports and bases on the 
Greek mainland from which their ships and aeroplanes could 
operate. 

Up to the present the plan has foundered. One of the finest 
Italian divisions has been cut up, the Greeks stand on Italian 
soil and in the area of the main thrust, along the coast, there 
are only patrols across the Kalamas river. We have seized bases 
in Crete and we have carried the war at last into Italy. The 
great bases in the heel of the country, and Durazzo, have 
already suffered severely. This, however, is only the end of a 
phase. A new Italian Commander-in-Chief has been appointed 
and there are several new corps commanders. Perhaps the most 
significant recent action is the reported declaration that the 
Yugoslav Government iatends to defend its neutrality against 
all comers. If Yugoslavia should really keep to that policy, the 
second phase might be even more interesting than the first. So 
far the fighting in the Near East seems to have been mainly 
an affair of outposts. There appear to be only two divisions in 
Sidi Barrani, and only two have been operating in Greece. But 
it is to be noted that each part of the Italian initiative has 
needed the support of some fresh attack; and now Germany 
is apparently attempting to secure further help again. 

If all this is reassuring, it raises a question. What is to be 
our role? Until the small operation at Gallibat, we appear to 
have been the recipients of the Italian attacks. The reasons for 
this attitude I have already stated. It is only now that we can 
look a little farther, and our chief concern is how far we can 
look. It should be our object to deal with Italy as roughly as 
she has dealt with Greece, but far more effectively. We have 
sent fighters to that country and we can bomb any part of Italy. 
The news from Taranto since this article was in type is an 
immeasurable encouragement 
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By WILSON 


EVILLE CHAMBERLAIN has died before the dust of 

controversy that his Premiership stirred up has begun to 
settle. He has been the object of bitter criticism, almost in 
some quarters of bitter hate. Some of the criticism was fair, 
much unfair. Parrot-cries about appeasement and the old men 
of Munich were current coin on the lips, or pen-points, of 
people who could not have argued intelligently about Munich 
for thirty seconds. There 1s plenty of ground for deciding, 
after an unprejudiced balance of all the factors, that however 
well-intentioned Mr. Chamberlain’s policy at Munich was it 
was fundamentally wrong, just as there is plenty of ground for 
deciding the opposite. But condemnation dictated by confused 
emotion is one of democracy’s worst vices, and the ex-Prime 
Minister has been the latest victim of it. If his death necessi- 
tates some assessment of his life it can only be an interim 
assessment, for history cannot write its dispassionate verdict yet. 
A decade of the honourable retirement he so well deserved 
would have left perspectives clearer and made judgements 
surer and more discerning. 

Any estimate on the morrow of a death must be based on 
truth, tempered, but never obscured, by charity. Virtues may 
be stressed, but not so that shortcomings are blotted out. 
Neville Chamberlain’s outstanding virtue was an unswerving 
conscientiousness, a self-sacrificing sense of duty and, as part 
of that, an immense and tireless industry. He was not an 
ambitious man. His father had designated Austen as the states- 
man ; Neville was to stick to business life—even municipal 
activities were only an afterthought—and the younger son 
accepted his destiny without demur. He found himself at 
Westminster through one of Mr. Lloyd George’s impulses. A 
National Service Department was created in 1916 and a Direc- 
tor to run it was wanted on the spur of the moment. Why not 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham? someone suggested. Admir- 
able. Austen was commissioned to lay hands on Neville forth- 
with, offer him the post and see that he took it. “ I don’t like it,” 
Neville said. “I know I can do my present work. I don’t 
know about this. It will be all new to me, but I suppose I 
have no right to refuse.” So he accepted. The thing was a 
fiasco because the post had never been thought out. Its creation 
had served as window-dressing ; after that the new Director 
mattered little to anyone. But it had elicited the disclosure 
of one of his rules of life—“ I suppose I have no right to refuse.” 

In the same spirit he accepted the leadership of the Con- 
servative Party in 1930. “ His unselfishness in taking it even 
temporarily,” wrote Sir Austen, “ was recognised on all hands.” 
In the same spirit, again, he consented to be Postmaster-General 
in Mr. Ronar Law’s administration in 1922, after the downfall 
of the Coalition Government and a split which left Austen 
Chamberlain in one camp and Neville in the other ; it was the 
sternest strain the remarkable affection which existed between 
the two brothers ever had to bear. If he may be said to have 
had any ambition it came late in life—not to be Prime 
Minister ; that was a duty which he had “no right to 
refuse” ; but to realise his father’s dream and commit his 
country to a Protectionist policy. To introduce a Tariff Reform 
budget in the House of Commons and go to Ottawa as head of 
the British delegation to institute Imperial Preference was a 
greater satisfaction than to kiss hands as First Lord of the 
Treasury in succession to Mr. Baldwin. 

For a nation of shop-keepers we have been strangely reluctant 
to put business men in the chief place in the State. It is 
curious, too, that when in the twentieth century that innovation 
was countenanced it should be the aristocratic party which 
found the candidates, in Bonar Law and Baldwin and Neville 
Chamberlain. Whatever may be the case of the two former, 
it is easy to trace the effect of a business training in Neville 
Chamberlain’s efficient administration as Minister of Health 
and his grasp of detail as member of the War Cabinet in the 
few months when he guided. the work of various Cabinet 
Committees after his resignation of the Premiership. In that 
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respect at least he was abler than he let men see. For he was 
a reticent man, if not a shy man, as he was a simple and un- 
imaginative man. What he said of Austen: “He was always 
what Dr. Johnson used to describe as a ‘ clubbable’ man ; that 
is to say, he was naturally sociable and delightful in company,” 
denoted one of the marked differences between the brothers. 

He was not, as a rule, fortunate in speech. He could make 
a plain statement admirably. His war-surveys in the House 
of Commons, pedestrian though they may seem beside Mr. 
Churchill’s brilliant reviews, served their purpose well and won 
deserved approval. Nothing, moreover, could have been more 
impressive in its simplicity than the wireless announcement 
to the nation of war with Germany, or of the speaker’s own 
resignation of the Premiership last May. But his capacity 
for saying the wrong thing on occasion was considerable. The 
classic example, of course, was the assurance of “ Peace in our 
time” after Munich. That might be forgiven an exhausted 
man, reacting after an almost intolerable strain. But there 
was no such excuse for the declaration, when he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the continuance of sanctions against 
Italy was “ midsummer madness,” though no abandonment of 
sanctions had been announced by the Government of which 
he was a member. And the cold objectivity of his speech in 
the House of Commons on the occupation of Prague was only 
in part redeemed by the warm denunciation of the crime in 
his address to the Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham 
twenty-four hours later. 

That event, the seizure of the whole of Czecho-Slovakia by 
Hitler, was the turning-point in Chamberlain’s policy. Till 
then he had believed, like a great many honest and intelligent 
Englishmen, that Hitler had a fixed and limited ambition, to 
gather all German populations within the aegis of the Reich, 
and peace at that price was, in Chamberlain’s view, better at 
least than a European war. That was one explanation of his 
deal at Munich. It was not the only one. There was another 
at least as potent. Great Britain at the time of Munich was 
in no coadition to fight. Still less was France, with her almost 
non-existent air-force—even if she had been willing to fight 
at all for the Czechs. Chamberlain, it may be said, who 
had been a leading member, indeed the second member, of 
the Cabinet for seven years, must bear full responsibility for 
Britain’s defencelessness. He must. But it does not lie with 
political critics who consistently and bitterly opposed rearma- 
ment through the vital years of the middle "thirties to reproach 
the Government in which Mr. Chamberlain was first deputy- 
leader and then leader with failing to carry through a policy 
which the Opposition did everything it could to thwart. 

That does not shake the conclusion that for Mr. Chamberlain 
to determine to be his own Foreign Minister was a grave 
mistake. Mr. Eden resigned the Foreign Office in 1938 because 
he believed in standing up to Mussolini, while the Prime 
Minister preferred a pact. There is little doubt now which 
was right. Those critical days were no time for a business 
man to make his début as diplomat plenipotentiary, still less 
to accompany that departure by the substitution of the Chief 
Industrial Adviser to H.M. Government for the Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser as personal mentor and consultant. 
Marshal Pétain thought he could negotiate with Herr Hitler 
as one soldier with another. Mr. Chamberlain thought he 
could strike a bargain with him as one business man with 
another. Both were wrong. Neither realised that only the 
devil could negotiate with Hitler on equal terms, and both have 
paid (and forced on others) a heavy penalty for that oversight. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fault was not in choosing peace instead of 
war at Munich—there was no alternative unless he was ready 
to choose defeat, and the breathing-space he secured has proved 
our salvation—but in his responsibility for the position in 
which his country stood at Munich and in the profoundly 
mistaken enthusiasm with which he presented the Munich 
agreement to Parliament and people as a great and honourable 
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achievement instead of as a disaster only tolerable as a means 
of averting (though it did not in fact avert) something even 
More than that need not be said of Munich. Less 
cannot be. 

And this must be added. At what moment the drift to 
war could have been checked will always be a matter of argu- 
ment, but the situation had got very nearly past retrieving 
before Mr. Chamberlain became Prime Minister. If it 

¢ a sin to strive for peace he was no doubt the most 
offending soul alive. He strove to the very edge of war, and 
failed, but his striving will never weigh in the scale against him. 
If he had courted war sooner he might have taken a divided 
country into it. His foreign policy will long, perhaps always, 
remain a subject of sharp contention. But on his courage, his 
unswerving integrity, his utterly selfless devotion to duty as 
he saw it, there can never be two opinions. And those are 
qualities which this country rates high in its public servants. 
They will give Neville Chamberlain an assured and honoured 
place in its history. 


PEACE BY ECONOMICS 


By BALBUS 


worse. 


Mes: people would agree that absolute national 
sovereignty has become an anachronism, at any rate in 
overcrowded Europe, and must in some way be restricted if 
we are to minimise the danger of war. But there is little agree- 
ment as to the methods by which this desirable end could be 
brought about. Most of those who have concerned themselves 
with the subject have concentrated on political machinery, in 
which the precise degree of sovereign restriction is formally 
laid down. But though this de jure restriction is necessary in 
certain spheres, like the purely political, it may be suggested 
that in economic affairs a de facto restriction is more desirable 
and more likely to give results. 

Modern war has become so technological and so total that 
it cannot be waged with any chance of success unless backed 
by an extremely high industrial potential. War could thus be 
made much less likely if we could set up in Europe an indus- 
trial organisation which cut across national boundaries and 
operated in such a way as to prevent the industrial potential 
of any great nation from being mobilised as a whole for 
armaments production. If you look at an economic geography, 
you wil! see that Nature has obligingly laid the foundations for 
such an arrangement. The largest concentration of heavy 
industry in Europe is based on the coal and iron ore distributed 
round the intersections of Western Germany, Lorraine, North- 
Eastern France, Eastern Belgium and Luxemburg. Again, the 
Silesian industrial region is by nature a unit, though politically 
divided (hitherto) into German, Polish and Czech sections. And 
there are many other examples. 

The next step is for man to build on these natural founda- 
tions. Already steps have been taken in this direction. In 
spite of every obstacle, much has been done towards the pool- 
ing of ownership, policy and markets in various big industries. 
Examples are the European cartels for iron and steel and for 
aluminium, and the great chemical industries. Unfortunately, 
these have not been brought under any control in the public 
interest, and so have on the whole been irresponsible, with 
restriction of output and maintenance of the price-level as 
their main objective. This tendency towards regional and 
functional integration is probably inevitable in modern condi- 
tions, and has been accentuated by the Germans’ elaborate 
organisation of the industrial resources of the huge area now 
under their control. 

What is needful for our present purpose is to see that each 
such grouping of industry is independently rationed as regards 
the key raw materials it needs. And this will only be possible 
if a world-scale system of raw material control is set up after 
the war. Such a system could be readily developed, granted 
American willingness to co-operate, out of the positive side of 

* This pseudonym conceals the identity of a well-known public man 
who has been engaged in important discussions on national and inter- 
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the British blockade machinery, which even now is engaged op 
the constructive task of rationing neutral countries in accord- 
ance with their needs. Control schemes would be needed for 
those ten or a dozen substances which are both key raw materiais 
and suitable for control. Iron, tin and copper are obvious candj- 
dates among metals, and rubber, cotton and sugar among pri- 
mary products, while wheat is an obvious case of unsuitability, 
The separate control schemes would be supervised by some 
international body—shall we call it the Raw Materials Union? 
—representing all the countries willing to join in the scheme 
and admitted to its privileges ; and steps would doubtless be 
taken to ensure that consumer as well as producer interests 
were take into account. 

But what concerns us here is the relation of the scheme to a 
non-national organisation of European industry. This could 
be arranged for along some such lines as the following. In 
each major area, such as Europe, industry would have to be 
organised on two levels. In the first place, single industries or 
groups of industries would be required to form a series of 
Regional Associations, so distributed as to cut across national 
boundaries whenever possible (though different industries 
would of course differ in their geographical set-up). Each of 
these would have to operate as a unit. The separate associations 
would have to submit their programmes of marketing and pro- 
duction to the second type of body. Each of these latter would 
represent a major area as a whole, and would act as a pro- 
ducers’ co-operative entrusted with the job of buying the neces- 
sary substances from the raw material controls and distributing 
them to the regional associations. Let us call them Area 
Distributives. 

Under such a scheme it would be impossible for any power- 
ful nation, least of all Germany, to embark on a policy of 
autarky, or to concentrate its heavy industry behind an arma- 
ments programme. If the German component, say, of the 
Belgian-French-Luxemburg-Ruhr heavy industry association 
tried to use the raw material allotted to it for such illegal pur- 
poses it would not receive its rations and would be unable to 
function. In other words, the machinery for normal produc- 
tion and marketing would also act as machinery for sanctions. 
Thus economic sanctions would be automatic, and would not 
have to be built up each time, as under the League, out of many 
wavering national wills. Checks and counterchecks would 
have been set up between the economic and the political acti- 
vities of Europe, just as they were set up by the American 
Constitution between the exeeutive and the legislature. 

It may be objected that such an elaborate system would be 
difficult to organise in the difficult years after the war. The 
objection is very pertinent. But it can be largely met by taking 
the process in two stages, of which the first would be tem- 
porary and adapted to the immediate post-war phase of recon- 
struction. The needs of reconstruction will be so urgent, the 
necessity for drastic action so obvious, that any scheme which 
holds out a real promise of meeting those needs will be readily 
accepted. What we must do is to use the needs of recon- 
struction as opportunities for a stable peace, and think out 
our post-war reconstruction machinery so that it could develop 
into a permanent organisation such as we have sketched. 

This can be done if the entire business is entrusted to a 
Reconstruction Commission, through which alone raw materials 
and credits, as well as other help, would be allotted, 
whether for the relief of hunger and disease, the rebuilding of 
devastated areas, or the development of industry. Industry 
alone concerns our present purpose. Here, the Reconstruction 
Commission, entrusted with the distribution of credit, with 
the machinery of the British blockade in its aspect of raw 
materia! distribution, and of the British shipping control to 
ensure priority of transport to the more urgent materials, would 
automatically be in the position of Area Distributive for 
Europe. With these powers in its hands, it could insist on 
imposing any organisation it wished upon European industry. 
If it chose to insist on European industry grouping itself into 
Regional Associations cutting across national boundaries, there 
could be no gainsaying it, and in so doing it would have laid 
the firm foundation for a permanent scheme. 
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The essence of the matter, in the economic as in othe 
spheres, is to regard Europe (as much of Europe as possible!) 
as a whole. We must at all costs avoid the mistake of being 
hypnotised by the existing framework of things inte imagining 
that this has any intrinsic quality of mghtness or permanence. 
Most people by sheer habit, or if you prefer a harsher term, 
mental laziness, start from the premiss of Europe as consisting 
of a mass of sovereign Nation States, and try to work upward 
from this, compromising here, whittling away there. We must 
make the mental efiort of imagining Europe functioning in 
some way as a Single unit, and then work down from that major 
premiss towards its regional affairs, whether in industry, or in 
the regional political units we call nations. It is often said 
quite sincerely that Germany must inevitably and always be the 
industrial centre of Europe. This is totally untrue. Economi- 
cally speaking, Germany is an unnatural unit, which has 
imposed a purely political unity on parts of numerous natural 
industrial regions. By divorcing economic from political 
powers this fact will at once becoré apparent. And the same 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to all the other industrial nations 
of Europe. In this separation of powers lies one of the main 
hopes of preventing war from arising in Europe. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
LONDON 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


IX weeks ago I pleaded in these columns that the London 
Region should have its own democratic diciator and that 
the name of Mr. Morrison would commend itself to the 
majority of Londoners. Since then, Mr. Morrison has described 
as childisa and from the view of 
public administration. I believe he is wrong. It is not only 
that in addition to Home dutic. te isas had to 
grapple with the problem of aliens, introduce a Bill for the 
prolongation of Parliament and answer questions in the House 
of Commons on all Home Office matters, but that the Chief 
Commissioner himself is apparently and very sadly a sick 
man. The mere fact of a figurehead would give renewed 
confidence to officials, voluntary workers and the people. Much 
more important, however, would be the executive direction 
given on countless points of policy. 
sut the difficulties lie deeper. Home policy is not yet 
adapted to war conditions; Regional Commissioners have 
insufficient powers. Let me give two samples of official state- 
ments. One is by Mr. MacDonald on health in shelters. 
“The local authorities are acting as the agents of the central 
organisation, and it is the London Regional organisation under 
the Minister of Home Security which is responsible. They issue 
their instructions to the local authorities, who are supposed 
to carry them out.” Here is a question and answer two months 
after the Battle of London started: “Which Department is 
responsible for organising the labour supply for cicaning up 
London débris and who is responsible for the execution of 
Answer: “The Department responsible . . . is 
the Ministry of Labour. The executive responsibility for 
the execution of the work in London has been entrusted to 
Sir Warren Fisher, whom my predecessor appointed. 
The London County Council have been good enough to put 
at the disposal of the Special Commissioner a controlling staff 
familiar with the kindred work of the rescue and demolition 
parties for which they are responsible.” In fact, of course, 
some 10,000 Auxiliary Military Pioneers have been brought 
in to tackle the problem. Nobody could claim that these 
quotations illustrate a clear and coherent executive organisation 
capable of facing War and winter. But there is another 
danger. Almost every day some new and solemn announce- 
ment of policy is made by Ministers. This is quite a novel 
species of publicity. But the people make their judgements 
when the goods are delivered. They are sick and tired of 
being told about their ‘ 
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Discussion of organisation may easily become boring, and 
yet I am convinced that bad organisation has been responsible 
in London for needless worry and suffering. It is interesting 
to read of Liverpool: “ Just as the A.R.P. services have their 
control-rooms, so have the Liverpool welfare services.” And 
later, “ Liverpool does realise that the homeless are casua.ties 
and require as kindly handling as though they had lost a limb 
instead of a home.” So writes Mr. Ritchie Calder. That 
quotation illustrates to my mind a planned and simplified 
organisation. Is it too late to give the London Region some- 
thing comparable? Why take Mr. Newton, who has set to 
work six hundred teachers on communal cooking for the 
homeless and gasless, away from his job in the middle of a 
war and make him Entertainment Adviser to the L.C.C., and 
why ask Dr. Mallon to advise on catering, when no man ir. 
Londen would be better at orgamising recreation for the 
Shelter population? Why not use the Royal 
Engineers to help overworked Borough Surveyors and 
Engineers (one has had no holiday for two and a half years 
who are trying in vain to cope with damp and deficient shelters? 
Why not use idle Army lorries to remove and store the 
furniture of the homeless when in one Borough alone there 
are two hundred cases in arrears and when a charge is being 
made of six pounds a day fog a van and three men? Why not 
make some of the personnel in First-Aid posts and shelters 
interchangeable, when hundreds have had little or nothing 
to do for weeks? Every time one comes back full-cucle to 
executive organisation in a confus'on of authorities. 


homeless and 


Meanwhile the defiant and leaderless people continue t 
show a patience and cheerfulness which has to be seen to be 
believed. Nothing will daunt them. Let me take you to a 
large shelter under a weil-known church where nightly six 
hundred people spend their evenings and sleep. A voluntary 
staff, under the inspiration of the padre and his wife, now 
provide books, hot drinks and food, first-aid, a cinema and- 
after provocation—a simple evening service. Nine-tenths of 
this community are “regulars” and sleep in their accustomed 
space. Bunks have not yet arrived. The local coffee-stall 
provides the morning meal. 

Westminster can now boast that it has three paid welfare 
officers for its shelters and a caterer-in-chief. Its library service 
has gone underground, and in addition five thousand 
“Penguins” have been distributed. Meals are served to 
nearly thirty thousand people. But less rich boroughs have 
excellent shelter committees, where concerts and talks on current 
events are becoming the order of the evening. Self-help is 
evident in many a smaller shelter, under a shop or basement. 
A new comradeship has grown from sharing a common danger. 

If London needs better organisation to face war conditions, 
the reception areas in town and countryside equally need careful 
and imaginative plans for dealing with British refugees. A 
recent visit to Cambridgeshire shows what might have hap- 
pened to thousands insiead of tens. Village colleges can pro- 
vide a spacious social life for adults in the evening, as well as 
education for the children. County and smaller authorities 
will have to display every possible resource to keep their 


new and urban inhabitants through the winter months. 
Once again we must ask whether the Ministry of 
Health, as the central and guiding authority, has laid 


adequate plans in the various Regions, and whether the Board 
of Education is rising to the occasion. Again, week-ends for 
working boys, rest-weeks for tired Civil Defence workers, 
increased facilities for the re-uniting of sundered families, are 
all part of the war effort on the home front. 

There is fine talk of rebuilding London, and reconstruction 
after the war. At the moment we must concentrate every 
energy on preserving the social and family life and the social 
services. It is better news that less than 120,000 schoolchildren 
are left in London, though of course only a fraction of these 
attend school and profit by the allied milk and medical services. 
It is well that Rest Centres are losing their numbers, but thou- 
sands of bombed persons have never been near a Rest Centre ; 
they live for the most part a shelter life. “ All clear” in the air 


does not mean “all clear” on the ground. The results of de- 
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molished houses, the dislocation of broken families, the problem 
of the half-habitable home, these human questions linger long 
after the raids are forgotten. I hope Mr. Willink’s thirty-two 
social workers are active on all these problems. 


In this war distinction between civilian and soldier is blurred. 
It has been the peculiar role of London to force this matter on 
the whole country and on the Government. I hope the effect 
will be to deepen the unity of purpose throughout the land. 
Much courage and much patience will be required during the 
Winter months in London—and outside. This is London’s 
challenge. 


A NATIONAL ATLAS 


By PROF. E. G. R. TAYLOR* 


OW many of us have actually handled a Government Blue 

Book, or read one? The Census of Population, for 
example, or of Occupations, the Returns of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Book of Normals prepared by the Meteorologi- 
cal Section of the Air Ministry? The proportion even among 
readers of The Spectator must be a very small one, among 
the general public it is negligible. Priceless though they may 
be to the professional statistician, the endless columns of 
figures in the average Government publication are meaningless 
to the average citizen: and yet they contain information which 
to him, as citizen, is vitally important. 

How is this dilemma to be resolved? Quite simply. Most 
of us today can read and enjoy a map. Most statistics, in so far 
as they are related to places and areas, can be translated into 
maps. Such was the genesis of the idea of a National Atlas 
of Britain. All the information about our country and its 
people that Government departments so laboriously collect, 
much information, too, that is collected by scientists and 
scientific bodies, can be placed in visual form between the 
covers of an Atlas of perhaps one hundred large folio plates. 
Such an Atlas could be produced at a price that would enable 
it to lie on the desk of every man and woman of affairs, of 
every student of his own times and country. 

Already the plan and contents of the Atlas have been care- 
fully worked out by a group of scientists drawn from the 
various sections of the British Association, and the plan can 
be studied in the Quarterly Report of that body published 
in February last. The responsible Committee is now watching 
the trend of events in order to choose the right moment for 
seeking to bridge the gap between plan and execution. That 
moment must come soon, for the planning of post-War Britain 
is already occupying many men’s thoughts, and planners must 
have clearly before them the surface pattern of our land as 
it is today—the pattern of land-use, the pattern of occupations, 
even the pattern of scenic beauty—or otherwise in ridding us 
of what is faulty and evil they may fail to conserve and restore 
our heritage of good. 

It is to foster a sense of the past as well as to explain the 
present that the plan of the National Atlas includes a section 
on History and even on Pre-history. For the face of Britain 
is, as it were, a palimpsest. When the Romans drew upon its 
surface a new pattern of forts and farms, roads and colonies, 
they did not quite erase the older pattern of field boundaries, 
track-ways and hamlets drawn by the Ancient Britons. After 
the Romans, Saxon and Dane, Norman and Elizabethan, have 
successively put their mark upon the land, and no post-War 
Britain, however splendid, could be tolerated that for ever 
wiped out their traces. But not only in the historical sense, in 
the physical sense, too, it must be fully understood that the 
surface of the land is no tabula rasa. Side by side in the 
National Ailas there will appear maps showing its configura- 
tion, its rocky structure, its soil, its rain, sunshine, cloud and 
fog, its hidden wealth of minerals, stones and clays, its potential 


* The writer of this article is Professor of Geography in the Univer- 
sity of London. 
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water-supply, liability to drought and flood, and a host of othe, 
matters which must be well weighed before we can say “ here 
an industry shall be planted, there a garden city or dormitory 
town.” 

So too the agricultural section of the Atlas will give th 
planner pause. He is, unfortunately, a townsman, for whom 
all land, unless it is built upon, is “ undeveloped.” But on q 
succession of plates he will see that there is a very definite 
pattern of agricultural land-use agreeing with the patterns of 
soil and drainage and climate. Our best market-gardening land, 
lying as it did in Middlesex and Essex, is already almost ql] 
swallowed up beyond repair, as is some fine dairying country 
in the North-West. But our best corn-lands, grazing lands, 
fruit country can yet be preserved by an informed public opinion 
from an ill-informed Ministry of Planning. 

It is not the least of the merits of an Atlas of the type en- 
visaged (and it must be remarked that France, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Finland and other European countries have already 
put these ideas into execution) that the setting out side by 
side on a uniform scale of particular maps suggests new lines 
of enquiry into cause and effect. The Czecho-Slovak National 
Atlas, for example, and here it will prebably be imitated, 
devotes a number of maps to vital statistics, and particularly 
to the regional incidence of the more frequent diseases. The 
contrasts revealed are striking, not only as between urban and 
rural neighbourhoods, but as between one ethnic or cultural 
group and another. France, again, maps the political “ colour” 
of her people, in accordance with the party votes returned at 
different dates. The pattern is by no means a random one, 
nor would it be so in this country. 

The sociological or “human” section of the National 
Atlas will pertaps prove the more attractive. Here 
he will see the score or so of different ways in which Britain 
is divided up by different Governmental authorities for various 
administrative and statistical purposes. Here he will see what 
are his cultural opportunities in different parts of the country: 
colleges, schools, galleries, museums, national parks, bird 
sanctuaries, ancient monuments, and other amenities. Here, 
too, he will learn where he may find rustic solitude, for it is 
perhaps into this section of the Atlas that the map should be 
inserted that shows those parts of Britain four miles or more 
from any railway station! Bradshaw is a statistical work that 
lends itself profitably to mapping. When this is done, it is 
found that ready accessibility by rail within business hours is 
a great factor in the prosperity of individual centres. It is 
found, too, that this accessibility is by no means a function of 
distance, nor even always of the size of the centre sought. 
Nor is it without significance that the pattern of poor 
accessibility was matched by the pattern of unemployment 
during the period of depression. Such maps, then, should 
give the planner pause before he commits himself without 
reserve to a scheme for the scatter of population and of 
industry. 

Yet some scatter there must be, alike from the point of view 
of health and of safety. In this connexion, the information 
now in Government hands upon the spatial incidence of bombs, 
and upon the emergency war-time scatter of munitions fac- 
tories will demand mapping when the right time comes. Only 
so can an answer be given to the question, which of these 
new locations will prove good locations when swords are once 
more beaten into ploughshares? But this in its turn raises 
a new and a last point. If the National Atlas is to be complete 
and up to date, it must be based on statistical materia! in the 
hands of Government departments. While more than one 
great scientific body could be named that would sponsor the 
Atlas once some financial backing was in sight (and aiready 
private generosity has made possible preliminary spade work), 
it would be perhaps more fitting and more effective for 4 
National Atlas to be the nation’s concern. The Government 
can command a great map-making establishment, the Ordnance 
Survey Office, where plant, equipment and technical skill are 
unsurpassed. The co-operation of scientists, each eminent in 
his own sphere, has already been freely promised. But it 
remains for the nation to want its National Atlas! 
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ART 


The London Group 


Like so many things, the London Group (holding its thirty- 


eighth exhibition at the Cooling Galleries) shows less daring now 


than in the wicked ‘twenties and early “thirties. A time has 
come when it must decide, war or no war, which way it is going 
—whether is to become small and highly selective, or large 


and motherly. In those earlier days it showed some very good 
pictures, and it must not be forgotten that most of the interesting 
painters under fifty working in England now have exhibited 
with the Group. But in those days, too, it showed large dash- 
ing pictures with spiky forms and juicy colours. Such pictures 
got the London Group into the popular novel, and enticed 
some unlikely visitors. People began to wonder in those 
days if contemporary art was not, perhaps, more exciting 
than the Royal Academy made out. These pictures were the 
children and grandchildren of Vorticism, and were painted 
by young enthusiasts over whose heads the soberer and 
more intelligent wind of Cubism biew without ruffling their 
beards at all. 

Then there was another popular type of London Group 
picture: popular, at any rate, with the hanging committee. This 
was the expanse of gluey paint, representing—or “occasioned by,” 
as the painter would defensively say—a troupe of ballet dancers 
or a Wiltshire landscape. Whatever the subject the forms were 
the same: a series of squares alternating with bun-loaves. The 
colours were the same too, mostly bottle-green and magenta. 
These two types of picture created the new academism, and if 
you were a young painter who needed to be known before you 
could sell, and so had to approach some group or other, there 
were two main lines of attack. You could toe the line, think 
of the Prix de Rome, and hope that in ten years you would 
get into the Royal Academy, or you could buy the books of our 
four unwitting fathers, Mr. Fry, Mr. Bell, Mr. Rutter and 
Mr. Wilenski, along with a lot of bottle-green and magenta, 
and send into the London Group with a reasonable chance 
of success in a year or two. For this reason—by the promise 
some kind, and by nurturing its painters 
from the student stage—the London Group began to make 
inroads on the stock of budding R.A.’s. It is only recently 
that the Royal Academy has made overtures, some of them 
successful, to London Group members, obeying its usual 
sensible policy of absorbing what it considers is probably the 
life-blood of a rival. 

It is easy to laugh at the characteristic London Group picture 
of the past, but it is also easy to forget that between the spiky 
pictures and the bun-loaf pictures hung less immediately astonish~- 
ing works that were sometimes bought by sensitive visitors, now 
in all ways richer by owning them. The Group will have 
to find some substitute for its old shock tactics—simply 
to attract custom and interest—or it will lose its grip. But 
meanwhile in this smaller war-time show of pictures 
there are a good many things of merit. A Matthew Smith still- 
life of Pears and Pomegranates stands out as a lesson in the 
lively use of a few colours. Mary Potter’s Still-life is at the 
other end of the scale, a faint and sensitive study in greys and 
pale colours that makes a noise like a flute solo. Raymond 
Coxon has sent some interesting works. His big North Wales 


of early success of 


is English traditional, in spite of bryzht yellows and greens that 
put one off the scent. There is an English topographical feeling 
in the way he has explored the valley with his eye, noticing how 
the gashes of granite on a green Welsh mountain slope tell as 
strongly as if they were blood-red instead of grey. His small 
November Woods would have made Cotman welcome him as a 
pupil, and his water-colour of a Yorkshire Dale looks as wet and 
yet solid as a Bewick study of rain. Of the paintings by R. O. 


lop a small Street in Leatherhead has caught extremely well 
vour of that Surrey town of suburban fences and minor 
ind stucco architecture. (You can sense the new bunga- 
lows beyond the end of the road, and hear the electric trains.) 
His imposing conversation piece of The Thames at Kingston is 


valiant but starchy. John Tunnard’s abstract Arrangements are 
very tasteful, and struggle into life in spite of their neglect of it. 
There is a beautiful portrait of Lucien Pisarro by Ethel Walker, 


that shows how if she would she could be the best portrait 
painter in the country. The small, artful paintings by Morland 
Lewis are worth looking for—especially the Welsh Country Road, 
dark and showery. The excitements in this show are not on 
a grand scale ; and not negligible either. 

JOHN PIPER. 
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THE CINEMA 


**Lucky Partners.’’ At the Gaumont. 


THERE are indications, including indeed an opening title, which 
suggest that this film is based on Sacha Guitry’s Bonne Chance— 
in itself not one of the master’s best screen efforts. Its trans- 
lation into the language of Hollywood has by no means improved 
it, though this is probably due more to the astonishing miscasting 
of the principal parts than to the directorial efforts of Lewis 
Milestone, who is apparently taking a rest from more considered 
works like Mice and Men. The tenuous story tells of a mock 
honeymoon indulged in by a discredited artist and a girl from 
Greenwich Villiage on the strength of a lottery ticket shared and 
won. The treatment is farcical, and culminates in a court room 
scene of fantastic improbability which—thanks to Henry 
Davenport as the judge—is by far the most enjoyable part of the 
film. 

But the hero and heroine are played by Ronald Colman and 
Ginger Rogers, and they are by no means equal to the task. A 
special polish is needed for this type of production—a polish 
which was seen at its best in the old silent days, as in D’Abbadie 
d@’Arrast’s The Grand Duchess and the Waiter, with Florence 
Vidor and Adolphe Menjou. The latter indeed might have given 
Lucky Partners the brilliance and subtlety that it needs, whereas 
Ronald Colman carries too much of the auras of Ruritania, 
Raffles, and Shangri La to convince us as an artist who has 
served three years’ imprisonment for publishing indecent pictures. 
Needless to say, the said pictures are regarded as classics at the 
end of the three years, which somehow takes a lot of point out 
of the whole proceedings. Then there is Ginger Rogers, who 
surely should return to the dance, and who, despite the promise 
she showed in Primrose Path, fails signally to give her part in 
this production that scintillation which would make it lively 
enough for our enjoyment. Some alarm will probably be caused 
among the cognoscenti by her hair, which is now a raven and 
disturbing black. 

On the whole Lucky Partners depends for what charm it has 
on a fine selection of Hollywood’s best small-part players, un- 
honoured and unsung in the credit titles, but none the less the 
backbone of the film. There is one brief study of a plain-clothes 
detective which is so exquisite that it is almost worth the whole 
of the rest of the film, stars and all. Basi, WRIGHT. 


CORNISH ACRES 


Tuis is the field that looks to the south: 
No words come to my mouth 

To signify my dread 

Of this field of the dead. 


This is that field where on a time 
Hope died in me, 

Even as I looked out upon 

The gay and smiling sea. 


The blue and bitter southern sea 
Laughed back at me and said 
“Have you any recruits for me 
From the field of the dead? ” 


Over the dark and echoing woods 
I heard the bell toll nine, 

And then I knew full well 

The augury was mine. 


O moving finger of time that writes 
My name in water, on the sea, 
Pause yet awhile upon this slope 
Remembering me. 
A. L. Rowse. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Readers are reminded of the necessity of 


ordering ‘* The Spectator’”’ regularly, since newsagents 


again 


can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ’’] 


THE IRISH PORTS 


Str,—As Mr. Lees Smith has said, “we are paying a heavy price 
for our principles.” But nobody has suggested that we should save 
the price by shedding our principles. On the contrary, we should 
meet the challenge by carrying our principles further, so that they 
may complete in Ireland the great work of reconciliation which they 
have achieved in Canada—with results which are decisive for victory. 
If the question were merely one of power, we could occupy the Irish 
ports tomorrow and scotch the submarine menace to British and Irish 
sea-communications. But if we did this, we should soon find ourselves 
“paying a heavy price” for our strategic advantage. The price 
would be: 

(1) Recrudescence of the centuries-old conflict with Ireland, from 
which we now at last have the chance of escape ; 

(2) A very serious set-back to Anglo-American collaboration ; 

(3) Flat contradiction to our plans for a war of national liberation, 
which will break the brutal domination of the Continent by the 
Germans and Italians. 

What then can we do? For the Royal Navy ought to have the 
use of the ports, in the interest of Eire no less than of Great Britain. 

We must get ourselves invited to use the ports by the free will of 
the Irish people, so that we shall be in them as allies and friends. 
I believe that this will happen, if we show two qualities: patience— 
just for a little longer—and magnanimity. Two factors which favour 
us are the development of American policy, which in many ways 
can be turned to our advantage, and the development of Irish opinion, 
which is overwhelmingly with us and against the “iron heel” of 
the Nazis. The factor which has so far frustrated us is the breach 
between North and South. 

I am not a constitution-monger, and I do not intend to propound 
a model solution for that quarrel. Instead, I call for a new spirit. 
Charles James Fox once said: “I would trust everything to Ireland’s 
generosity, and nothing to her prudence.” Generous ourselves, let 
us now appeal to Ireland’s generosity. Let us say to the South, 
“We need you as allies. Help us.” Let us say to the North, “ We 
call on you to make the supreme proof of your loyalty. Help us 
to win the men and women of the South as allies and comrades.” 

Unity with the South is intolerable to the North if it means 
estrangement from Great Britain. Unity with Great Britain is 
intolerable to the South if it perpetuates the disunity of Ireland. 
I am not speaking of union, but of unity. I believe that the moral 
unity both of Ireland and of the British Isles can be reconstituted 
now, in the face of our common danger. The forms which that 
unity will take can be left to settle themselves—as they have done 
in Canada, South Africa, and elsewhere in the Commonwealth. All 
this can be achieved if a man of great soul will speak the right words 
to the peoples. If the Governments will not respond, if they are 
obstructive and grudging, let him call on the peoples to change these 
Governments. When the North responds, the South will answer. 
Let him demand great things of the peoples. The result will prove 
our own greatness and show the world that we are certain of victory 
and shall know how to use it. W. K. Hancock. 

1oa Greenfield Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ON SLEEPING IN BED 


Sir,—Every day one hears of fresh amenities to brighten public 
shelters (tube and other)—canteens, hot drinks, buns, bunks, concerts, 
libraries, &c. Before long they will be equipped with all the pleasures 
of a fun-hall. No wonder that railway officials complain to protesting 
bona-fide travellers that the tubes grow fuller each night. No wonder 
that parents refuse to send their children out of London because 
they are “too useful in booking shelter-places and helping to shift 
bedding.” There seems no doubt that we are settling down under- 
ground, to be a race of troglodytes. It is said that the first question 
asked by evacuees to country villages is “ Where are the shelters? ” 
When told there are none, because there are no bombs, they reply 
that, bombs or not, shelters there must be; shelters have taken the 
place of the cinema as an essential part of the good life. So the 
evacuces fire the natives with their troglodyte enthusiasm, and to- 
gether they go round collecting materials for the erection of these 
charming dwellings, which, since there are no bombs, need not be 
strong, so are easily put up. ‘The fact is that we are natural trog- 
lodytes by inheritance; as children we all wanted to make houses 
in caves, and now we have our chance. It is an amiable propensity, 
but has its dangerous side Doctors and nurses tell us that this 
winter promises to be a grim season of diseases caught by infection 
and from foul air in communal shelters, or from cold, discomfort, 
sleeplessness and damp in Andersons and other private ones. Especi- 
ally the elderly, delicate, and children will suffer—those children 
who cannot be spared because they are so useful in keeping places 
and shifting bedding. Already the tide of illness runs high: what 
will it be in a month or two? 


Is it too late to try to stem it? To start a propaganda campaign 
for sleeping in bed? One does not want to be a kill-joy, but are al] 
these incitements to the shelter life an intelligent idea? Mr. Morrison 
lately spared a kind word for “those calm people who sleep in their 
beds”; more such words might be timely. It is not that we who 
sleep in our beds are braver, but we prefer to face a different danger, 
Personally, though I value my life and limbs quite a lot, I am natur- 
ally philoclinic, and I find that it takes far less nerve to sleep in 
my flat on the third floor of a small and old-fashioned block of 
flats in a frequently bombed district than to adventure nightly into 
the foetid atmosphere of a comfortless unhygienic shelter crammed 
with people of whom many may have infectious illnesses, and many 
may not be particularly clean. It is a choice of risks; but obviously 
the chance of one’s house stopping a bomb and oneself being killed, 
badly damaged, or buried longer than is healthy (I always hope I shal] 
have the luck to be dug out in time) is a slighter chance than that of 
discomfort and illness from a shelter. Can we not concentrate there- 
fore on urging parents to send their children out of London (accom- 
panying them if they prefer to and easily can) and persuading the 
adult population to stay commodiously in their beds and take a 
chance? 

By all means make shelters as littke unwholesome as possible; but 
even at the best such closely and miscellaneously crammed dormitories 
cannot be health resorts, and not all the bunks and buns in the world 
will make them so. To keep children in London in order to help 
their parents to sleep there seems criminal.—Yours, &c., 

ROSE MAcautay. 


LORD REITH’S CHANCE 


Str,—I read with very great interest and pleasure Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis’ article in your issue of October 15th, “ Sir John Reith’s 
Chance as Our National Builder.” In this article he states that “ Sir 
John’s immediate function is no more than to act as a sort of burly 
Commissionaire restraining the queue of property owners.” ‘This 
statement I fear is inadequate. He has to be a super-burly Com- 
missionaire and to take up that post quickly to restrain the Minister 
of Labour and National Service 
“ All along of (Civil Service) laziness 
All along of mess 
All along of doing things 

Rather more or less ” 
from creating as big and scandalous a mess as Sir John Anderson 
did over the formation of air raid shelters. 

I say this because a day or two ago I received from the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service a circular letter re “the urgent need 
by the Ministry of the services of qualified architects.” We architects 
have known for over twelve months the want of qualified men at the 
Ministry of Security and what it has cost the country in time and 
money—what it will cost the country from illness and disease, God 
only knows. We know the need of qualified architects (A.R.I.B.A.’s 
and F.R.I.B.A.’s of ten years’ practical experience) “in areas which 
have been subjected to enemy air attack,” but is the Minisicr of 
Labour likely to get such men as are required by Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis and the general public to carry out the work of planning and 
building a better England? I think not, for the Minister’s letter 
states that the appointment of a “ Qualified Architect,” “which may 
be of short duration,” will generally carry a salary of from £5 to £7 
a week. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, in its recognised and 
printed “Scale of Professional Charges,” contains the following: 

(7) “ Time Charges.” 

“In cases in which charges are based upon time occupied the mini- 
mum fee is five guineas per day, exclusive of charges for assistants’ 
time.” 

Clerks of Works and Foremen are getting {10 a week.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun P. BisHop, F.R.I.B.A. 

30 Duke Street, St. James’, S.W.1. 


S1r,—Miss Glynn Grylls’ suggestion that Wren’s plan for the 
rebuilding of the City should be put into effect is an interesting 
one. In many respects the plan looks as though it should still work 
admirably, although the increased number of bridges across the 
Thames, built since Wren’s day, would obviously demand more main 
thoroughfares from North to South than he provided for. But it is 
more for its principles than for its details that the plan might be 
helpful. Wren established certain points which were focal both for 
geographic and civic reasons, chief among them St. Paul’s, the head 
of London Bridge, the Royal Exchange, and various large piazzas 
from which streets were to radiate. His main thoroughfares were 
to run straight from Fleet Street, by St. Paul’s and the Royal 
Exchange to Aldgate; branching from St. Paul’s to the Tower ; 
along the riverside from the Temple to the Tower; and from the 
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Royal Exchange past the Guildhall and Newgate to join Holborn. 
The main direction of traffic from East to West still follows these 
lines, and even if, as one passionately hopes, the City is not swept 
so clean by Hitler as by the Great Fire, there will surely be oppor- 
tunity to make these lines run straight. It was lost in Wren’s day 
by the pigheadedness of the citizens, who thought they would be 
cheated if they did not build exactly on their former sites, and who 
saw a sinister connexion between organised town-planning and Royal 
Absolutism. One hopes that the opportunity will not be lost again, 
and if a plan were drawn up now marking out the future main 
thoroughfares and focal points, one might even manage to feel quite 
cheerful and interested about any gratuitous demolitions which cleared 
the way for them. At least we might be getting on with this negative 
side to the problem, while looking to the future for an architect as 
inagnificently positive as Wren to design something worth looking 
at for these splendid thoroughfares to lead to.—Yours truly, 
Pilgrims’ Hall, Brentwood, Essex. LESLEY LAWRENCE. 





Sir—In connexion with the replanning of London and other cities 
to be done by Lord Reith, Mr. George Cadbury, in your issue 
of October 25th, states that public ownership of the land is the only 
real solution for securing both a proper layout and the monetary 
betterment for the public benefit. Public ownership is the system 
long followed by the City Improvement Trusts in India. Large areas 
are acquired compulsorily by the Government for the Trusts under 
the Land Acquisition Act, the basis being market value plus 15 
per cent. A clean slate is thus obtained and planning ‘schemes are 
made, including roads and open spaces. Water, drainage, and sewer 
systems are installed. The land is divided into plots, which are 
disposed of on long lease, thus securing control over development 
and user The Trusts obtain all the betterment. The history and 
methods of the Bombay City Improvement Trust, of which there are 
retired officers in this country, may usefully be studied. 

A snag to avoid is acquiring the land with money borrowed at high 
interest and at a time of high prices, e.g., in a post-war boom, especi- 
ally when the price of land has been increased by the currency infla- 
tion usual in war-time, and then to have to dispose of it during the 
inevitable subsequent slump in the values of land. This unfortu- 
nately happened in Bombay causing difficulties to the Trust finances. 
Therefore the aim in this country should be to acquire the land at a 
time when prices of real estate appear to have fallen to their lowest. 
Another point is that in disposing of plots on lease the bulk of the 
price should be taken as far as possible in the form of premium, the 
rent being correspondingly reduced. Thus the public body acquiring 
the land will be able to use the premia to wipe out the debt in- 
curred in acquisition and development, and avoid becoming a landlord 
collecting rents on a huge scale. Such rents, as has happened in 
Bombay, are very difficult to collect when times become bad. A 
public body, whether the Government, a city, or a Trust, is too much 
exposed to pressure to reduce its rents, especially on the part of the 
less well-off tenants.—Yours truly, J. P. BRANDER. 


HOME GUARD AND A.R.P. 


S1r,—As a Home Guard volunteer I think I can give the real answer 
to Lady Violet Bonham Carter’s suggestion that the London Home 
Guard co-operate with the A.R.P. services. It is that the Home 
Guard has all its work cut out to organise, train and develop itself to 
fulfil its special function in the deience of the country, and it would 
be a grave error to let its attention be diverted from this task, as the 
adoption of Lady Violet Bonham Carter’s suggestion would entail. 
It is a task which will demand special qualities from Home Guard 
members. (As they told me at Osterley Park, “ Some of the things we 
think you will have to do may sound terrifying, but remember we 
are up against the dirtiest dog who ever went to war!) It also 
involves duties of a very varied nature. At its inception the Home 
Guard was intended to be a force to deal with enemy parachute 
landings, but it has, in spite of itself, become the tactical reply to 
the German army’s method of attack in depth. It will afford defence 
in depth 

In practice, this means that the Home Guard will work in small 
bodies in every locality attacked, adopting whatever guerilla tactics 
the occasion may demand. In addition to having initiative, its 
members must be familiar with the country in which they are 
operating ; they must know how to conceal themselves there ; and in 
particular they must be proficient in the use of quite a variety of 
weapons. In a city like London they might—although I hope and 
believe not—be called on to take part in street fighting, a difficult 
art. The creation of a force efficient for such a purpose is raising 
problems of organisation, equipment and training which leaves the 
officers, N.C.O.s and volunteers little time for other things. 

Also, to satisfy your contributor’s legitimate curiosity as to the extra 
allowance of rationed foods to Home Guards for refreshments while 
on duty, these consist of two ounces of tea and four ounces of sugar 
for ten men, just enough to provide the average guard with one, or 
perhaps two, cups of tea before going on at night, and again when it 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

REGINALD HALL. 





stands to at dawn.—I am, 
15 Chinbrook Crescent, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
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SHOULD ROME BE BOMBED? 


S1R,—I would like to express my disagreement with “ Janus” when he 
talks about Rome. There may be excellent humane and even 
strategical reasons why we should not bomb Rome, but surely our 
reason could not be that “ Rome does not belong to Mussolini”; that 
is just high falutin’. Rome belongs to Italy just as much as London 
and Canterbury belong to Great Britain. To an “elect” minority 
Rome may be their “holy city,” but millions and millions of us 
experience more sorrow when St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Canter- 
bury Cathedral and the like are bombed than if we heard that the 
Forum in Rome had had a direct hit. Our biggest heartbreak, how- 
ever, is when we hear daily and nightly of valiant citizens, men, 
women and children, losing their lives through wanton enemy bomb- 
ing. Let “Janus” say that it would be wrong for us to bomb Rome’s 
civilian population if he likes, but I do not think he should exempt 
Rome from bombing on any other score any more than London is 
exempt. 

Artistic genius did not die in the ancient days of Rome’s glory. 
If London is razed to the ground we shall build a better and more 
beautiful London. If some of Rome’s treasures were destroyed we 
could be sorry about it, but to be honest we should have to admit 
that it would not mean anything to the great majority of the people 
in the world. If bombing Rome would help in any way to bring our 
victory nearer and so to put an end to Fascist (Roman) tyranny, then 
it would be a good thing to do. I think it would be wrong wantonly 
to attack the civilian population of Rome, and that, apart from the 
moral issue, it would be a waste of time in any case to bomb other 
than military objectives. But I would not exempt Rome from bomb- 
ing on any other score.—Yours truly, 

INTERMITTENT ADMIRER OF “ JANUS.” 


AIR RAID WARDENS’ CLAIMS 


S1r,—Lady Violet Bonham Carter’s article drawing attention to the 
claims of Air Raid Wardens in London prompts me to write to you 
concerning their colleagues in rural areas. Although wardens in 
country areas have had little opportunity to emulate the praiseworthy 
exploits of London’s wardens they are nevertheless on duty night 
after night in conditions that call for urgent redress. Their sectors 
generally cover a wider area. In allocating the number of wardens 
to a given area the authorities seem to have been governed 
consideration of the number of buildings in_ that 
area, and, as the number of buildings in the country 
is far less than in the cities, the wardens are given 
larger “beats” to patrol. The number of wardens thus officially 
allocated to rural areas is consequently inadequate and it has been 
necessary to augment their numbers by appointing deputy wardens. 
But since equipment is governed by the number of wardens ofhcially 
allocated to each district, and since it has been possible to equip only 
a proportion of these, it follows that some of these officially allocated 
wardens and all the “ deputy” wardens are not equipped at all. 
Further, there seems to be no adequate provision of wardens’ posts 
and in many districts the wardens have had to use the village green 
or some other vantage point in the open air, which with the approach 
of the more severe weather will impose considerable hardship on a 
body of men and women who are at present serving their country in 
difficult conditions.—Yours faithfully, F, Dopp. 
The Cottage, London Road, Liphook, Hants. 


THE B.B.C. AND PACIFISM 


Sir,—About a fortnight ago I found out that certain well-known 
people, whose voices had come to be looked forward to by con- 
siderable sections of the Radio public who listen to religious broad- 
casts, had gone off the air, and, on making enquiry, learned that they 
were unlikely to be allowed to take part in broadcasting again during 
the war because they had previously expressed pacifist views. Check- 
ing upon this I found that it applied to Canon Raven, Dr. G. F. 
Macleod and the Rev. Donald Soper. I have got into touch with 
the Archbishop of York, and with the religious director of the B.B.C., 
and entirely satisfied myself regarding the facts. There is a danger 
of a state of affairs becoming accepted as the regular practice in which 
no minister of religion, who has expressed pacifist views, will be 
allowed to broadcast on other topics or take part in radio services. 

I am convinced that many such voices—apart from those I have 
mentioned—are looked forward to keenly by a large congregation, 
whose disappointment may lead them to make wrong assumptions 
regarding the Government’s or the B.B.C.’s motives for banning such 
speakers ; they will be induced to distrust the sincerity of those who 
are guiding and supporting the war effort, if it has been necessary 
to silence the voices of men whose aid and constructive criticism may 
be of vital value in the difficult days of peace and reconstruction. 
I am so sure of the rightness of the democratic cause that I am 
jealous of its reputation and anxious to keep out all trace of Goebbels 
technique in the B.B.C. or the Ministry of Information. Can those 
of us who are not pacifists in this war, but who feel the cause we 
fight for too noble to be dwarfed and defiled by acts of petty censor- 
I am, yours sincerely, 

Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON. 

Appleby Lodge, Wilmslow Road, Rusholme, Mancheste 
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ship, do something about it? 
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GREAT DOG OF WEIMAR 


S1r,—In his efforts to flog the absurdities of spiritualism, Mr. Graham 
Greene himself falls into absurdities of more dangerous application. 
Arnold, contrasting the “tone of the city, of the centre,” with the 
provincial tone, remarked that the former, “not excluding the use of 
banter, never disjoins banter itself from politeness, from felicity.” 
Certainly it can only be an offence to those who know the range and 
quality of Goethe’s genius to hear him implicitly compared with the 
dog of some stupid woman: felicitous it assuredly is not, or funny. 
But what is of more general importance than Mr. Greene’s conception 
of criticism is the ill-informed attitude towards the German language 
and its literature which he exemplifies. He asserts that German 
abounds in “guttural words” and dismisses the whole German 
language with a contemptuous remark. I am not sure exactly what 
a guttural word is, but the guttural sound which occurs in German 
(in common with that pleasant dialect Scots English), the ch preceded 
by a back vowel, is not displeasing to the ear when correctly pro- 
nounced. What is widely and mistakenly thought “ guttural” is the 
German practice of dividing syllables by a distinct stop or hiatus. 
Thus, instead of slurring words vaguely into one another, and saying 
“anapple,” the well-spoken German says quite clearly and dis- 
tinctly “ein Apfel,” completing the n before commencing the a. 
To the southern Englishman, who prefers not to use his mouth for 
articulation, this may be an offence, but it is quite acceptable to those 
who care for clear pronunciation. Neither need the constructions of 
German syntax be heavy, although nineteenth-century German prose, 
like its Victorian English counterpart, tended to prolixity. 

This is not a mere philological pedantry. The English mind still 
conceives the typical German as _ ponderous, stupid,  senti- 
mental, short-sighted and fat. It we had understood that the 
modern German, for good or evil, is a different type, we might not 
have so disastrously underrated the offensive initiative of the German 
army. We shall not win this war if we sit back and smile with 
amused superiority at the legendary figure of a slow-witted, beer- 
swilling enemy, when in fact we are up against something which has 
consistently outwitted us and held the initiative, with the slenderest 
resources by sheer quick-wittedness, for mearly ten years (since, 
indeed, long before we awoke to the fact that we were at war with 
it). Nor, what is equally important, shall we ever reconstruct the 
world on tolerable lines after this war if we mock at the great con- 
tribution of the German mind to civilisation, and rebuff those many 
Germans who think as we do and desire to co-operate against the evil 
that seeks to destroy all civilisation. 

To descend to another plane, I do not know at what removes Mr. 
Greene has his knowledge of Dachshunde, but it is no better than 
one can expect from a man who calls Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe “the conversations with Eckermann” (why not talk of 
“Johnson’s Boswell”?). I can assure him, from an acquaintance 
go when one of them 


dating back to the day some fifteen years 
bit me during a walking-tour in the Rhine valley, that they are grace- 
ful, sprightly, self-willed, suspicious of strangers, disobedient, but 
never sentimental. If Mr. Greene has allowed theosophy to pre- 
judice him against these animals, he will find an antidote for that 
(as for most other ills) in Goethe: 


Dem Hunde, wenn er gut gezogen, 
Wird selbst ein weiser Mann gewogen 
& > 


which I may very roughly translate: 


A dog, when adequately trained, 
Need be by no wise man disdained, 


—Yours very truly, G. H. GRETTON. 
34 Cedar Drive, Hatch End, Middlesex. 


FROM WARSAW TO DUNKIRK 


S1r,—Alas, I have to admit that in trying not to make the mistake 
of calling General Dotuhet “ French,” I did that very thing. He was 
an Italian; but when I said this in a public lecture a member of 
the audience corrected me. It was in endeavouring to avoid the 
corrector’s mistake than my pen betrayed me. 

But now may I say that, in his very kind review, Professor Brogan 
made an exception which is unfair to me? He is quite entitled to 
suggest that my memory is as treacherous as that of the people I 
am criticising; but surely it is unfair to suggest that this may 
characterise my writing on the ground of a mere inference. I nowhere 


state (and I did not intend to suggest) that M. Blum was “ Premier ” 
in March The Morrison quotation comes after, not before the 
statement “At this moment . «3 and the context shows that I 


am talking about the Spanish Civil War M. Blum was certainly 
“Premier” when the Civil War broke out and for some time after- 
wards. I have read the passage through again and read it out to a 
third person. Neither of us thinks the inference valid. As to my 
views, however provocative and heterodox they may be, they are 
carefully considered and I am more likely to write badly through 
caution than to write well through lack of care.—Yours, &c., 





STRATEGICUS, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Country Market 

The war has robbed many country markets, especially jn 
the south, of their clap-trap. The sight of a country labourer 
buying a suit of reach-me-downs from Whitechape! (“ Fits 
you perfectly, Sir, perfectly. No? Now I tell you what 
I'll do, Sir ”) has vanished ; the sellers of paragoric can no 
longer make the trip; the banana-boys and the rhyming-sellers of 
underwear, the best students of feminine psychology anywhere 
(“ When I went to Sydney, ladies, on my floating kidney! ”), are 
there no longer. These foreign trappings, dropping away, have 
left the original core of the market to itself. The produce 
market, the place where any countryman can sell anything from 
a bunch of primroses to a bushel of quinces, flourishes as jt 
appears never to have done before. In October the market 
floor shone with a glow of broad colour that would have 
delightz:d Van Gogh. Fiery apples, blue-green rosettes of cab- 
bages, carrots like torches, golden skips of quinces, pots of 
primula and chrysanthemum, a stray cock-pheasant, silvery 
shallots, rose-tinted potatoes, combs of honey, spring bulbs, 
foamy seas of cauliflowers were all evidence of a nation in the 
throes of advanced starvation. All were sold in an atmosphere 
brisk with humour. “Show the last case of dessert apples,” 
said the auctioneer to the porter, and got the reply: “ No dessert 
left, Sir. Only eaters.” 





The Local Nursery 

Nurserymen generally are not finding umes easy. The small 
local nursery, with a trade at the mercy of a fluctuating popu- 
lation, faces the winter with hard prospects. How many other- 
wise keen gardeners, who spend hours over catalogues, ever 
pay the local nursery a visit? Personally I never yet paid a 
nursery man a visit without receiving a great deal of courtesy, 
help and pleasure; or without picking up one, sometimes half 
a dozen, of those invaluable gardening wrinkles which no books, 
and sometimes not even experience, can teach. The nursery- 
man’s last gamble of the year, his chrysanthemums, are now in 
their glory. It is probably the richest single flower harvest of 
the year. I would urge every gardener to find his local grower, 
pay a call and look at this magnificence; to take down a dozen 
names, place a provisional order for spring cuttings and try his 
own hand next summer. Or he might give an order for flowers 
now—* for honest,” a nurseryman said to me recently, “I'd be 
glad to sell you anything.” 


Rural Salvage 

The farce of country salvage schemes goes on. Collections of 
paper are made once in two or three months, if at all; collections 
of small scrap iron and glass only when appeal upon 
appeal has been made; bones lie mouldering in_ heaps. 
Nor does larger scrap get better attention. Here an 
engine of over a ton has_ waited for six months 
to be picked up; on a neighbouring farm are quantities of disused 
agricultural machinery that will, apparently, never be fetched. 
The result? Scrap ceases to be saved or delivered to the depots. 
The inference? That scrap collections are not, in rural areas 
at least, a workable proposition. The remedy? To abandon 
the rural part of the scheme with good grace, thus saving many 
rural authorities, already hard worked, a great deal of trouble 


Country Canteen 

To civilian town-dwellers it may seem an exaggeration to say 
that the rural canteen is, to the average soldier billeted in the 
country, about the most important thing in life. Thousands of 
soldiers are now quartered at out-lying farms and mansions, in 
parks and in countryside of which the beauty is unquestionable, 
but which are, unfortunately, miles from the nearest fox-trot, 
Ginger Rogers or plate of fish and chips. In such situations the 
village canteen, with its dart-board, games, cards, tea and trestle- 
table of food, has something of the atmosphere of a school-treat. 
I suggest in fact that the village canteen is more important than 
the village Spitfire fund. No village should, or need be, without 
one. If a charge of a penny per head is made for admission it 
will be found that food, and very good food at that, can be sold 
at cost price. What that means to men in the heart of the 
country may be gathered from the fact that in a village where 
the nightly attendance at the pub (no piano, no wireless, no food, 
and no noise on the accordion please!) is half a dozen, the 
average attendance at the canteen is a hundred. 

H. E. Bares. 
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Books of the Day 


Genius and Greatness 
(Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d. 





Lotte in Weimar. By Thomas Mann. 


IF one is asked who is the greatest living novelist—and I find 
that the passion for hierarchies is such that people are always 
asking the question—it is difficult not to answer: ‘Thomas Mann. 
No otter novelist has quite the same degree of universality, of 
relevance, even of artistic perfection. And yet a novelist, properly 
speaking, he has never been. Buddenbrooks is a chronicle, The 
Magic Mountain a pathological document, and the Jacob and 
Joseph series decorative expansions of legend: in all these books 
there is beauty of siyle, dramatic incident, psychological insight, 
but no formal unity, no inner plastic coherence. It is only in 
the short stories—in Death in Venice, Toni Kriiger and Mario 
the Magician—that subject and shape are mutually dependent, 
and remain perfectly poised in the mind long after the time of 
reading. In the present case the theme or situation has been 
selected with an absolute instinct for what is romantic and 
resonant, and full of moral profit. But it is an historical incident, 
and that to begin with demands special precautions History is 
so ch>ked with unessentials, so empty of emotional intimacy ; 
and the novelist who ventures into its realm comes into conflict 
with that “odd law ” which, as Henry James said, “ always makes 
the minimum of valid suggestion serve the man of imagination 
better than the maximum.” The Weimar of Goethe’s time, the 
scene of this new novel, is simply packed with valid suggestion. 
Thomas Mann has the right impulse in selecting, as his “ found ” 
situation, the moment when an old lady turned sixty, none other 
than the Lotte of Goethe’s Werther, turns up in Weimar to 
visit the man whom she remembered as a mad youth who, 
forty-four years before, had burned with love for her, and who 
had transmuted their renunciation of this love into a romance 
which had swept the world like a forest-fire in a whirlwind. 

The book opens with Lotte’s arrival in Weimar. shortly after 
eight o’clock one morning in October, 1816. She is recognised 
by the waiter, and while she is sleeping off the fatigue of the 
journey, he spreads the sensational news. She wakes two hours 
later to find the hotel besieged by a curious crowd, with an 
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English miss, more adventurous that the rest, waiting outside 
the bedroom door ready to add Lotte to her album of sketches of 
European celebrities. Miss Cuzzle’s visit lasts a mere matter of 
three-quarters of an hour. It is followed by a formal call from 
Dr. Riemer, Goethe’s secretary, and he talks for some two hours 
partly about Goethe, but mostly about himself. He is followed 
immediately by Adele Schopenhauer, the sister of the philosopher 
but more significantly the friend and confidante of the girl to 
whom Goethe’s son August is engaged. Lotte is still in her 
dressing-jacket and has had no focd—not even the cup of 
bouillon which the waiter tried to press on her—but this Visit, 
which must have lasted a good three hours, is followed by one 
from August himself, also of substantial duration. 

The chapters which record these successive visits are imaginary 
conversaticns in the manner of Landor and they serve several 
purposes. They give the reader a vivid impression of the Weimar 
milieu, they allow us to see Goethe through three separate pairs 
of eyes, they permit Jong discussions on the habits and idiosyn- 
crasies of an exemplary man of genius. They are followed, 
abruptly, by a long “interior monologue” from the great man 
himself—not a realistic exposure of the flow of consciousness 
such as James Joyce gave us in Ulysses, but an artificial, self. 
analytical essay more in the manner of Browaing’s Bishop 
Biougram, all clipped sentences and marks of exclamation. Then, 
four-fifths of the way through the book, we come to the scene 
for which all this preparation has been made—the actual meeting 
of Lotte and Goethe. Anything that we might call artistic unity, 
wholeness and interrelation, has been lost. Art, as so often in 
German literature, has been sacrificed to intellect. But the fifty 
pages of this penultimate chapter are magnificent—magnificent as 
evocation of the scene, as subtle penetration into character, as 
subdued emotional drama. The brief final chapter, in which 
Goethe takes a last farewell of Lotte, is magnificent too, not so 
much as drama, though it is perfectly “set,” bu. as what we 
must call philosophy. Into the aged Goethe’s lips is put a 
philosophy of life which is all that great man’s wisdom enounced 
with perfect pathos and finality. 

Goethe has aiways fascinated Thomas Mann, and the portrait 
he paints of him in this beok is the result of a life-long deliber- 
ation on one of the strangest manifestations of that power we call 
genius, and of that fallibility we call! human. There is no 
escaping the greatness of the man—in spite of his gout, his 
greediness, his sensuality and vanity. But it is precisely the lack 
of coincidence between genius and greatness which exercises 
Mann’s curiosity; Goethe himself is made to say: “A young 
man can be a genius, but he cannut be great. Greatness comes 
only with the weight, endurance, power, mental equipment of 
age.” He reflects that love, too, matures with age: what is any 
youthful love beside the spiritual and intellectual strength of 
love in age? But through the eyes of Lotte we see a different 
picture. His fame, his pomp, his pomposity—it locks too much 
like the kingdom of a wicked emperor. And it smells of sacrifice 
—-of the sacrificed. He may call it renunciation, but renunciation 
and loss lie close together, and all reality and achievement are 
nothing but the impaired possible. And there is something 
frightful, she tells Goethe, about that impairment. To which 
Goethe can only reply in the familiar words with which he had 
once expressed the essential doctrine of romanticism: feeling 
is all. 

Goethe, said Thomas Mann on ancther occasion, is intimacy 
become greatness, and the contrast which he presents between 
intimacy of character and universality of genius is unique and 
profound. Out of that contradiction springs the contradictory 
attitude which he has inspired in other people—being, for 
example, for Germans the most typical European, for Europeans 
the most typical German. A study of his character, such as this 
book essentially is, thus becomes a direct and infinitely illumin- 
ating comment on the present world situation. 

HERBERT REap. 






Pacifism Examined 


The Case against Pacifism. By John Lewis. (Allen and Unwin. §s.) 
A CRITICAL examination of the arguments for the pacifist position 
was long overdue, and Mr. Lewis is to be congratulated on 
having done a first-rate and much-needed job. An ex-member 
of the No More War Movement and the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, he has disentangled the various strands of opinion 
which, during the troubled history of the post-war years, made up 
what is called the pacifist movement, tracing the splits which 
each successive crisis induced—after Abyssinia, and again after 
Munich, a large number of former pacifists found themselves 
driven to form a united front with those who insisted that 
Fascist aggression must at all costs be stopped—and drawing 
attention to the increasingly strange bedfellows with which, if I 
may be pardoned the mixed metaphor, the pacifist was driven to 
share his platform. Thus in regard to many issues of immediate 


policy the pacifist in recent years has found himself allied with 
Lord Beaverbrook, 
Union of Fascists. 


the National Government and the British 
It contributes to the confusion that, as Mr. 
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Lewis very properly points out, there is not one united front, but 
two. There is what he calls the “uneasy unity of democrats 
and capitalists against Fascist aggression,” and the unity of 
pacifists and democrats “against imperialist war.” Taking the 
hint, the experienced reader will gather that Mr. Lewis’s book 
reaches us from the far Left, and will not be surprised to come 
almost immediately upon the conclusion that “the real struggle 
is a class struggle ; the war between privilege and the common 
people. The final struggle will be internal and may issue in 
civil war.” 

After his historical {ntroduction Mr. Lewis turns to philo- 
sophy, for it is as a philosophy of life that pacifism has been 
presented, and it is as such that Mr. Lewis criticises it. His 
treatment is exhaustive, ranging over such topics as pacifism 
as a religion, the relation between pacifism and Christianity, the 
particular brand of non-violence preached by Gandhi, the causes 
of war, and the ambiguous position and intentions of Russia. 
In regard to each of these issues he is at pains to state the 
pacifist case—to state it fairly and fully by long quotations from 
the books of its leading exponents—before setting to work to 
refute it. As one who has himself endeavoured to put forward 
that case, and who comes in, accordingly, for a considerable share 
of Mr. Lewis’s censure, I hasten to acknowledge both the fair- 
ness and the formidableness of his criticism. As he rightly 
points out, there are two very different kinds of pacifism The 
first, that of the absolutist, is based upon faith. More technically, 
it consists of a series of deductions from a set of a prion 
principles intuitively perceived, as, for example, that violence 
is always wrong, that human life is always and everywhere 
sacred, that means always determine ends, and that bad means 
accordingly can only lead to bad ends. Of this position Mr. 
Lewis’s criticism seems to me wholly convincing. War, he says, 
like everything else, must be judged by its results. The fact 
that war is horrible does not mean that it is never justified, any 
more than the fact that the dentist hurts you, knows that he is 
going to hurt you, and on occasion hurts you deliberately, means 
that the operations of dentistry are not beneficent. War, in fact, 
is neither good nor bad in itself, any more than teeth-drilling 
is good or bad; whether it is justified depends entirely on its 
results. We must, then, take each case on merits and look to the 
results. 

This brings us to the position of the utilitarian pacifist who, 


agreeing so far with Mr. Lewis, nevertheless contends 
that judged by the standard of human suffering, the 
results of going to war are always more disastrous 
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than the results of keeping the peace ; at least, if they were not 
always more disastrous in the past, they have become so toda 

owing to the comprehensive and impersonal destructiveness of 
modern war. But, says Mr. Lewis, if it can be shown tha 

under certain conditions, “ war can succeed; that, in spite of the 
tragic cost, there may be in some cases a net gain... then 
utilitarian pacifism as a creed has failed to make good its claims” 

It is this precisely that Mr. Lewis endeavours to show. If we 
may substitute for the words “net gain” the words “smaller 
loss ” (for war assuredly always involves loss, even if it can be 
successfully maintained that, on a particular occasion the loss js 
less than would have been involved in clinging to peace and 
being overrun by a cruel enemy), then I think Mr. Lewis may be 
said to have established his point. That he would agree to my 
substitution, the eloquent passage in which he himself puts what 
amounts to the utilitarian pacifist case affords sufficient testi. 
mony. “Civilisation,” he says, “has increased our sensitive. 
ness to human pain and taught us pity. War is making ys 
unlearn this lesson. Civilisation has also schooled us to restrain 
our more violent impulses. War, once again, throws off the pain- 
fully achieved discipline of centuries, and we revert to sevagery.” 
But the admission that Mr. Lewis has established his point is, as 
he rightly sees, one that a utilitarian pacifist can at any time make 
without abandoning his general position. For if, as Bertrand 
Russell points out, the utilitarian pacifist feels convinced jn 
regard to any particular war that “it promotes human happiness 
and civilisation,” then on his own premises he can feel it to be 
justified. It is precisely this conviction that many ex-pacifists— 
they are not, I insist, “ ex-utilitarian pacifists””—entertain in re- 
gard to this war. 

If I may venture a criticism, it is that Mr. Lewis does wrong 
to insist that pacifism has “now become a reactionary faith,” 
Apart altogether from the question of whether on any particular 
issue the pacifist is right, he is surely not a man who takes a 
step backward, but a man who points the step forward. Im. 
practicable at the moment, pacifism must one day become the 
creed of all civilised men ; if it does not, civilisation will perish, 
as Mr. Lewis himself recognises, when he tells us that “ if there 
is an alternative to war, we must find it without delay, for without 
some defence the uverthrow of all that stands for progress and 
decency is inevitable.” 

It is this alternative that the pacifist is trying to find; he 
may be wrong in thinking that he has found it in the present, 
but unless we are to despair of civilisation, we must admit that 
in his creed lies the hope of the future. C. E. M. Joan. 


The Church in the World 


The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches. By J. Middleton Murry. 


(Andrew Dakers. §s.) 


Tus book contains several theses twisted together without any 
genuine connexion The valuable part is a moving indictment of 
the Christian Church for failing in her duty to the poor. This 
is not simply through a lack of zeal in running slum parishes, 
but through the deeper sin of preferring priviiege and possession 
to the full discharge of her mission. The Church thinks of the 
defence of the Church, not of the happiness of the poor. Mr. 
Murry traces the growth of the dilemma between these alterna- 
tives. From ancient into mediaeval times the Church became 
more and more secularised: from being a spiritual authority she 
became a super-State. For a while this development was justified 
by its fruits, for the Church had a true mission to re-civilise the 
world as well as to convert it. The civilising done, men revolted 
against a tyrant Church, fabulousiy rich and no ‘onger justified 
by benefits conferred. The Church ceased to be able to impose 
herself by her own authority and for her own ends. What then 
should she do? Borrow power from the State, at the price of 
subserving political ends, and lose her Christian character: or let 
hersef be stripped to the skin, and, whatever the State did to 
her, appeal to the heart of the masses with a gospel of equality 
and true humanism? Since the Reformation, the Church has 
faced the dilemma several times, but always chosen the former 
ignoble alternative. For, whether the Church is established of 
not, if she holds property and privilege by the goodwill of the 
ruling classes, her freedom of them is a pretence: she cannot 
bite the hand that feeds. As the State becomes more frankly 
materialistic, more totalitarian and more inhuman, the dilemma 
becomes more and more evident, the false choice more and more 
scandalous, and war brings the ultimate absurdity. The Church 
must hallow the warlike crusade of her own nation, instead of 
interpreting the war—inevitab!e though that war may be—#s 
the judgement of God on the rottenness of the whole international 
system which breeds it. The Church has had and lost her last 
chance: the true Christian must go with Mr. Murry into the 
wilderness. 

So far so good: that the Church ought to be stripped and will 
in fact be stripped of property and political support is a very 
tenable thesis. But this thesis has nothing to do with the 
He would 


theological conclusions Mr. Murry tacks on to it. 
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make us believe that to surrender that for which the Church 
does homage to the State involves the surrender of authoritative 
spiritual claims, of apostolic hierarchy and _ supernatural 
sacraments. This ccnnexion is not evident at all. Would the 
stripped Church te more effective under Mr. Murry’s form of 
Liberal tenuity than as the conscious heiress of the Lord’s 
promises to St. Peter? Liberalism must be defended on purely 
theological grounds, and not tacked to the tail of this historical 
thesis. 

The history is not all good. Our Lord did not, according to 
the evangelist, die after uttering a cry of despair, but after quoting 
a psalm hallowed by long usage as a decent form of prayer in 
distress. St. Paul did not deny the resurrection of the bedy, but 
taught that it would be raised and “ spiritualised "—whatever 
that exactly means. A naive and bodily way of viewing the 
future life has no connexion with the belief that the Church 
holds the keys to it: and the collapse of mediaeval Christendom 
was not due to the decay of such a naive view—a decay which 
did not become general till at least a century and a half later. 

The book contains an unnecessary personal attack on the 
character of Lord Halifax, on the s!ender basis that, as a young 
man, he allowed his signature to go with many others on to a 
party document which did some harm. We have most of us com- 
mitted such indiscretions, and regretted them ever since. 

A. M. FARRER. 


Looking Backward 


Rhymed Ruminations. (Faber and Faber. 


5s. ) 


By Siegfried Sassoon. 


A RULE-OF-THUMB survey of Mr. Sassoon’s work would show that 
his literary personality has two sources of energy. The first 
is that which brought him to the notice of the rebel few during 
the last war. It is the same one which affected his career as 
a soldier, and brought about actions recorded in the Memoirs of 
an Infantry Officer, and also in Mr. Robert Graves’s Good-bye 
to All That. The other source of supply is older, deeper, and 
latterly it has emerged as the dominating force of Mr. Sassoon’s 
self-expression. It is the self which looks back to childhood, 
to the days that are no more, to the English countryside of the 
Edwardian days of plenty, when the prizes of the Industrial Age 
took the form of fine country seats and lovely if self-conscious 
gardens along the North and South Downs and in the Weald. 
It was a grand time to live in, and its sophisticated ruralism has 
been sung by Edward Thomas and many others who were 
contemporary. Mr. Sassoon was born just a little too late, like 
others of his generation. His childhood and youth were nurtured 
in that affluent peace, that last stage of our English version of 
Epicurus’s culture of the Garden. Then came the war period 
which has lasted for the past quarter of a century, and is likely 
to last for another. It turned the men of Mr. Sassoon’s age to 
bitterness and the facing of irreparable loss. It caused that 
fissure in Mr. Sassoon’s personality which still is only partially 
closed. 
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We see from this collection of lyrics how the two strains 
alternate, the savage and satiric gradually giving place to the 
nostalgic. Sometimes they work together in the same poem 
as in one of the most beautiful poems in the book, called 
Prehistoric Burials, where after an evocation of the men buried 
in the barrows on the downs outside Heytesbury, his Wiltshire 
home, he suddenly pleads to return to that time: 


When under this wide Wiltshire sky crude man 
Warred with his world and augured our war-winnings! 
Could I but enter that unholven brain, 

Cabined and comfortless and insecure, 

That ruled some settlement on Salisbury Plain 

And offered blood to blind primeval powers,— 

Dim Caliban whose doom was to endure 

Earth’s ignorant nullity made strange with flowers. 


We know, from the under-mood and the phraseology, that 
this is no gesture of archaeological curiosity. It is a bitter re. 
flection upon his own time, and the environment which he finds 
colder and fiercer than that of the “ cabined and comfortless and 
insecure” savage. Such lines as that linger in the memory, 
direct and simple. But it will be noted that they are also 
traditional, and not strained with an effort after the telling word, 
or the magnetic phrase. The tendency of Mr. Sassoon’s verse, 
sparsely produced, and no doubt lingered over with a jealous 
self-criticism, is to the deliberate elimination of anything startling, 
No more “ Majors at the Base.” The spleen is more controlled, 
and frequently redirected, as when he remarks that— 


“No bargain struck with Potsdam is put over 
Unless well backed by bombers—and Jehovah! ” 


should be stitched “across each 
RICHARD CHURCH, 


which motto he advises us 
Union Jack unfurled.” 


Fiction 
Ask Me Tomorrow. By James Gould Cozzens. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
Angels on Horseback. By C. K. Jaeger. (Routledge. 8s. 
Elephant. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. (Collins. 6s.) 


Ask Me Tomorrow comes rather daringly, with its evocation of a 
period most of us knew, lived through and thought little of, but 
which—since it was our youth—we still hold in obstinate, sneak- 
ing tenderness. And the’ worst of it is that this sensitive, re- 
luctant book, this very subjective narrative of small moods and 
acutely personal frustrations, which manages to be at once man- 
nerly and bad-tempered, simultaneously generous and peevish, 
will do little to remove the guilty affection we still retain for the 
years in which we frittered everything away in desolating pursuit 
of our own small personalities. For although Mr. Cozzens asks 
no quarter for Francis Ellery, letting us have a good dose of his 
timidities, his weakness and his agonised preoccupation with 
himself, truth and justice are somewhat freshly served, I think, 
by the author’s insistence that because a man feels every lightest 
reeze or chafe upon his own thin skin, he may therefore be 
aware with all the greater distress of the foolish vulnerability 
of others. This thesis creates a disarming character—so that we 
close the novel with the reflection that had we all, in our 
twenties, been no more self-admiring, no more hardhearted and 
vicious than Francis Ellery, the present world might have been 
a better place. 

And yet the man is only a light-weight, and the whole bitter, 
inconsequent narrative of his discomforts in Florence, Montreux 
and the Riviera is light, defeated stuff—record of a lost and 
pointless way of life, completely of the nineteen-twenties. The 
young man is a still unsuccessful novelist, without money and 
with expensive tastes. While he is trying to complete a novel 
he takes a job as tutor to a twelve-year-old boy, who is asthmatic 
and suffers from some degree of infantile paralysis. This child 
is beautifully written, all he says and does seeming both true and 
touching. And the novel is merely an examination of the per- 
petual, unresolved struggle in Francis between the duties and 
irritations of his post as Walter’s tutor, and his dreamy, selfish 
need of an entirely other kind of life. The day-to-day dilemmas 
of honesty, restlessness, and feeling are presented with care, and 
the damned, romantic, resigned quality of Francis’s dreaming is 
unmistakably “ period” and realistic. The book is gentler, and 
has more justice than its kind suggests—and is saved from senti- 
mentality, I think, by the impartiality of its bitterness. 

Angels On Horseback defeats me completely. I have read it 
with the greatest difficulty, but I have read it, because of the force 
with which good judges have pressed it on me. I can only say 
that I am heartily glad the labour is over, and that I remain 
astounded by the vagaries of taste. This book is a fantasy, and 
of satiric intention. It is a fable of the contemporary English 
countryside, of four eccentric old men who live in an elusive 
mansion called Doffbowler Towers, and fight the battle of the 
poor man against the rich man, in a variety of crazy sallies, in 
the village and parish of Dombester. These goings-on give 
opportunities for caricature-portraits of bishop, vicar, village shop- 
keeper, pretty typist, &c., and for all the well-known pros and 
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SCOTLAND’S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of imsurance including 


FIRE - LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON - GLASGOW - B/RMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY’ BRITAIN 
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UNDERWEAR 


We are doing our best to fulfil demand with restricted wool supplies ; but 
inevitably you will find smaller stocks in the shops than formerly. 























The strong bond 
between 
Canada and Britain 


is exemplified by the whole-hearted manner 
in which Canada is placing her resources at 
the disposal of the motherland at this tremen- 


dous crisis. 


The needy Church in Western Canada 
has lost the financial support of many 
of its members now serving in the Forces. 


Church people of Gt. Britain 


recognizing the magnitude of Canada’s sacri- 

fices, are invited to enable the C.C.C.S. to 

maintain its much needed grants-in-aid. Will 

you respond? “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 


Contributions should be addressed to the Secretary— 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 





9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direci to Society's account, 
Barclays Bank, 54. Lombard Street. E.C.3 























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


President: Tue Most HON. THe MARQUESS OF EXETER, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C, 
Medical Superintendent: THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., O0.P.M, 

This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres ot park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and _  patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a _ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is, 
available for suitable cases. It contains special] departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, 
Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 
treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 


ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital! from the farm, zardens 
and orchards of Moulton Parl Occupational therapy is a feature of this 


Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing 
BRYN-Y-NEVADD HALL 
The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in a 


Park of 330 acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 


or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 
grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens Ladies and gentlemen have 
their own gardens, and facilitic are provided for handicrafts, such as 
carpentry, ¢€ 

For terr nd furtl p apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in Lordon 
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cons of these types. But if anything new or penetrative gets 
said, I was too stupefied to catch it; in any case, the author’s 
giggly historic presents, his short, nudging sentences, and odd, 
yokelish indecencies put me and kept me against him. This 
very odd book is certainly not my cup of tea, but it is, in its 
way, a curiosity—an English Marx Brothers’ tale with a moral. 

Mrs. Manning-Sanders’ simple tale of a naughty, sweet elephant 
and her devoted circus attendant asks neither for praise nor 
blame. It is the sort of story for which there will always be 
many readers, and in its own way it is efficiently written. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
Shorter No‘ices 


The Life of John Knox 
I§s. 





By George R. Preedy. (Herbert Jenkins. 


THIS twopence-coloured biography skims brightly over the sur- 


face of Knox’s life. There is plenty of chat about Mistress 
Elizab “ and Mistress Anne, about dances at Holyrood and 
Maitland of Lethington’s almond eves; but Mr. Preedy makes 


no attempt to set Knox in relation to the European background, 
and never reminds us, for instance, that there was a powerful 
Catholic revival on the Continent when Knox came home in 
1§59, a fact which makes it easier to understand his behaviour 
to Scoitish Catholics. Mr. Preedy deals cursorily with Knox’s 
ambiguous attitude towards civil authority; he calls Calvinism 
bad names, but does nothing to elucidate it, and the “ freedom 
from polemics,” which he claims for his book, works out as 
a freedom to make as sweeping condemnations of Knox’s 
opponent Mary (“quite unfit to reign”) as of Knox himself 
(“one of the most benighted of men intellectually”). Certainly 
the book does nothing to displace Lord Eustace Percy’s study 
of three years ago (which is not included in Mr. Preedy’s biblio- 
graphy) as the standard modern work on John Knox. 


Savoy! Corsica! Tunis! 


10s. 6d.) 


By Bernard Newman. (Herbert Jerfkins. 


Tuts is another of Mr. Newman’s amiable travelogues, true descen- 
dants of that minor Edwardian classic, Round the World on a 
Wheel. Mr. Newman travels by bicycle for five shillings a day, 


usually choosing for his excursions countries under the dictatorial 
threat. The demands of Italy gave him the cue for his latest 
journey in the summer of 1939. It is the sort of book one used 
to read pencil in hand—to note this or that village for a future 
holiday. Now Europe seems as remote as Africa. Will we ever 
cross the Channel again? The places Mr. Newman so agreeably 
describes are lost in storm, and as an obituary writer, Mr. 
Newman—with his bicycle George a little light-weight. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


porated by Royal Charter, 1835 


THRE ADNEEDLE STREE T, 


Head Office: 4, LONDON, w.c.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.c. 2. 
Pail up Capital ° . £4,500,000 
Reset ‘und £2,475,000 
( , . wie £ 2,000,000 
Rk f Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

The 1 numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealan hie Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Cir ar ( vellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Depx f received 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 





Yen 100,000,000 
142,150,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund ° ° ° ” 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD 


London Office 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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FINANCE 


1940 


AND iNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


INVESTMENT markets are in an interesting phase. For the moment 
the emphasis has shifted fro.n gilt-edged to equities, not because 
of any widespread inflation fears but simply through yield cop. 
siderations. When the net return on long-dated Government 
stocks is whittled down to less than 2 per cent. it is only a 
question of time when money overflows into investments offer- 
ing anything between § and ro per cent. That is what is happen- 
ing now. ‘Lhere is no evidence that people are selling gilt-edged 
to reinvest in equities or, for that matter, that tie fixed interest 
groups are not still receiving the lion’s share of the investor's 
business, but the overflow into equities is sufficient to bring 
quite a sharp improvement in prices. 

Se far, front-rank industrial ordinary shares, such as Imperial 
Chemicals, Courtaulds, Distillers and General Electric, have 
been the investor’s most pepular choice outside the gilt-edged 
field. The yields range between § and 7 per cent. on this type 
of share, which seems good enough in reiation to the meagre 
returns offering on well-secured fixed interest investments, 
Those who are not scared by high yields have ventured into 
home tailway junior stocks, like L.M.S. 1923 preference, Great 
Western ordinary and Southern preferred, the attraction being a 
yield of Io per cent. or more even on the basis of the guaranteed 
minimum net revenue under the present agreement. As I have 
often emphasised in these notes, yields on this scale make 
generous allowance for the uncertainties of the railway prospect. 
It is — to see rubber and tin shares at last coming into their 
own. Week by week rubber dividend announcements under- 
line the strength of the industry’s position. Selling prices leave 
a good margin of profit, and most of the companies have an 
excellent standard for E.P.T. 


RHOKANA DIVIDEND CUT 


Copper shares were just beginning to join in the recovery 
movement when they were effectively halted by the reduction 
of the final dividend of the Rhokana Corporation. Why the 
market should have been budgeting for a final of at least 25 
per cent. in view of the company’s known vulnerability to 
E.P.T., I cannot understand, but the cut to 15 per cent., which 
reduces the total for the year from §0 to 40 per cent., seems to 
have come as an unpleasant shock. Like Mufulira, the Rhokana 
earned larger profits in the year to June 30th, the published 
figure showing a rise from £2,107,100 to £2,549,000, but the 
distributable profit, allowing for taxation, is substantially lower. 
Around £7 Rhokana {1 shares yield about 6 per cent. They 
are very fairly valued for the present. 


MINING GROUP INQUIRY 

There must be few official documents whose publication is 
the investor’s legitimate interest which have found the light 
of day so painfully slowly as Sir William McLintock’s report 
on the de Bernales group of companies. Three months after 
the Board of Trade delivered this report to Mr. de Bernales 
and his co-directors shareholders are being allowed to examine 
it within the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. by visiting the com- 
pany’s offices in Gresham Street. So voluminous are the in- 
spector’s surveys that they cannot possibly be read at one 
sitting, so that until the full prints are available—in about 4 
fortnight’s time—judgement on the group’s affairs must still be 
withheld. 

One thing, however, is sufficiently clear. Sir William McLin- 
tock has severely ‘criticised several aspects of the group’s finan- 
cial activities. Mr. de Bernales will doubtless make his reply, 
and in due course shareholders will have to make up thei 
minds about a reorganisation scheme. Very few, it seems, of 
the group’s investments are of real value, which clearly points 
to some sort of merger to preserve the good assets and write 
off the bad. It is not surprising to learn that the board does 
not intend at present to seek the restoration of quotations for 
the group’s shares on the Stock Exchange. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 88 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea 
of the 
ope med. 


Puzzle 





the U.S.A 


THE 


correct solution of this 


SP 


vill be given to the sender ! 
week's crossword puzzle to be (8). 


1. Basil nearly 


Envelopes should be marked with the words “ Crossword 5. But the 
» and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and ‘should be received not pay in 
than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be rency (6). 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 9. Barrie’s lady 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 10. Kingsley 
slopes containing solutions must them (6) 


these babies 





easier to be 
correct (8 


would like t 


5 words) (2, 


27. Meaning tha 


1. A very goo 
6 

2. It is seen 
with a hamm 
PLEASE 
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15. No. doubt the 
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18. Ateliers? (12) 
23. It will disclose Nile’s age (8 
24. Byronic riots 
26. Or outgo for most of us! (6). 
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Crossword No. 86 is Mrs. 
Manor, 


1940 511 


3. Stole it in a manner of 
speaking (7). 

4. One gets it on the seat—of 
chair o1 otherwise! (4). 

6. A classical matricide (7). 

7. Buns coil in them (8). 

8. Did the puzzle again? (8). 

11. He wrote “ Poly-olbion ” (7). 

14. Travelling companion (7) 

16. It’s simply chronic (2 words) 


; ( , 

mind if A4> 4): ied 

6 17. Took part in a sack-race? (8) 

as much 19. The poe: sees the light, so to 
than to be speak (7). 


20. A second helping of chicken, 
by the sound of it (7 


thought so 21. Stick but not 4 (6). 
1, 3 22. They are eaten on horseback 
(6). 


25. A bad-tempered fish (4). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 86 
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ILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 


anteed, world-famed. From chemists 
branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
ffield 1 Tins 1 0, 2.10, § - 


ypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
vords. Muss N. MCFARLANE (C 


y: ethee Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ING ot all descriptions including French, 
& German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
carrying on its work at 
, W.6, and hopes that support from 
possibility of continued 


suffering so acutely in 


% PROPFTI Send tor tree booklet 


INSTITUTE (86G) Palace Gate. W.8 


BOARDING HOUSES 
YOURSELI English country 


free) of 180 INNS 


HOTE L S m semeneal by the 


S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 


ASSOC [ATION LTD 


rp.. St. GEOR House. 193 Regen 


APPOINTMENTS 


SEMENT COPY W lie R. An Adver 


requires the s of a practised 
jualifications are a ‘livels imagination, a 
i vivid description and tor preference 
the technique of advertisement rhe 


with a London Agenc temporaril 
ommodation will be 


specime! x No. A.82 


THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally — safely. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
inctuding Purchase Tax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTO 


NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 





Willenhall. 
Recommended by 


HOTELS san COURTENAY 


t gga SALTERTON pevon. ROSE —— LLION 


HOTEL A t- hotel of d nection in r on 
mate Good tood and pe sonal service 

COBHAM WOODL Al NDS PARK HOTEL 
A i y Hotel new: yw train ervice 
St Grounds” Terms £445, Od to £7 75. Od 
SHAFTESBURY Dorset, ¢ ‘OOMB E HSE HOTEL. Tel i 
1A. RAC. Mag , . a ted in 
0 € I kland, lovely im . 700 te E ellent chef 
Un pogg yy WELLS SPA HOTEL ] ere is 
of dignity and charm ppropriate 

of 60 acre of Parkland & sporti Golf Courses 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree 
A candidates over 23 may take shorter Special 
Entrance instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will 
prepare you by post. Free loan of books: tuition 
continued free if you fail: low fees. 971 Successes at 
Special Entrance. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. Boz. WoLsey HALL, Oxrorp. (Est. 1894.) 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
NDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 


* The Board of Management may award in March, 1941 
four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for three 
to five years for admission in October, 1941 Candi- 
dates must be under the age of 19 on Ist October, 1941, 
and must show evidence of exceptional artistic ability. 
One Scholarship of £120 per annum for three years 
may also be awarded to a student who has already 
reached an advanced stage of training and is under the 
age of 22 on 1st October, 1941 The College incor- 
porates Schools of Architecture and Town Planning, 
Design, Painting and Sculpture, and is well endowed 
with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the ReGrstrar, College of Art, Lauris- 
ton Place, Edinburgh, 3 The last day for receiving 
ipplications is 31st January, 1941 








WRITING A STORY ? 


The 
Art of ‘Story-Writing 


5/- eure 


Writing the complete story 7 graduated s $ 
An infallible guide to the beginners success 
Over 15,000 copies sold in previous publicatior 
This re-print is very strictly limitec 
STONE PUBLISHING AGENCY 
(Dept. T.S.) REDCAR, YORKS. 








YOU CAN SLEEP 


GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


or telephone Torquay 2234 
concerning 


AUTUMN OR WINTER 
RESIDENCE 


Write 





























Fortify yourself wi 
‘Phyllosan’ 





You can defend yourself against the devitalizing effects of anxiety by taking “ Congratulated on 
‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets. These wonderful little tablets have a revitalizing | ‘healthy appearance” 
effect upon the whole organism. “Owing to worry and weak 
Y bl d, I h | q ened nerves I lost condition 
our blood, your nerves, your brain, your heart, your circulatory system— and got very despondent. My 
every organ, every cell becomes charged with new vital force !_ Every vital friends are now congratulating 


function is revitalized! Soon you will begin to feel younger, keener, more alive. me on my healthy apps 


. oe 4 v ance.” (Mr.) 
“TI noticed how regularly and strikingly under the influence of this 
preparation even non-anemic people were improved in general health, showed 





“ Serenity of mind” 





an increase of appetite, energy and the joy of life, so that before my researches “I have been taking ‘Phyllosaw 

‘ a ” ° is and at 58 1 am fitter thanl 

were completed I was convinced that this remedy possessed definite as at tc ek te oe 

revitalizing powers.”—Medical Report. better, and above all. enjoys 
, hb 

Everyone—especially those who have passed their first youth—can and should i ae ec a 

take ‘Phyllosan’ tablets, for they contain no harmful drugs, no animal extracts. : (Mr.}— 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


Revitalizing, Rejuvenating Tablets 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your 
Heart, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age! 





New Prices (including Purchase Tax): 3/5, 5/8 (double quantity), and 20/-. 


Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phyllosan,’ which ts the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals, Lid 
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